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Eight Pages of Toys and 

Sporting Goods — Mer- 

chandising Ideas Next 
Week 


EVERAL pages of reports 

which, due to lack of space, 
were omilied from last week's 
Jobbers’ Number, are included 
in this issue. Dealers who have 
active cutlery departments will 
find many worthwhile sugges- 
tions in the Cutlery Section, 
which is an important part of 
this week's book. As Christmas 
is rapidly approaching, and mer- 
chandising ideas for toys and 
sporting goods must be worked 
out in advance, there will be 
eight pages in next week's 
HarpwakeE AGE devoted to the 
merchandising of these items. 





What They Say About Us 


Have taken Harpware AGE long 
before 1 went into business for my- 
self and I would not care to go with- 
out it. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Erntst C. Petry, 
Fall River, Mass. 





All of our salesmen are subscrib- 
ers for HARDWARE AGE. 
Yours very truly, 
SEATTLE HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 
To me Saunders Norvell is your 
star correspondent, but we particu- 
larly like Harpware Ace. /t’s our 
Bible, though many of the good sug- 
gestions in it can’t be put to use in 
this far-away place. 
Very truly, 
(Signed) P. C. BEAMER, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 





All of our salesmen are subscrib- 
ers to your magazine as well as sev- 
eral of the executives in the store. 

Yours truly, 

Horsrook, Merritt & STETSON, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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This is the ctacular display that 
attracted such widespread attention 
to the Mansfield “Double Service” 
at the Atlantic City Convention. 





ttention- 
reflected in Sales 


HE Mansfield “Double Service” looks the part. Its 
very appearance reflects the extra quality that enables 
this new tire to last as long as you drive your car. 
The biggest, strongest tire Mansfield has ever built — 
with heavier cords and more rubber—as nearly puncture 
proof as a pneumatic tire can be. 
That’s the tire Mansfield has produced for its dealers. 
Higher in price, of course—and yet a tire of such com- 
pelling good looks and such remarkable service that it is 
selling in far greater quantities than had been expected. 
If you are not familiar with the Mansfield proposition, 
wire, write or phone for details. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. - Mansfield, Ohio 


MANSFIELD 


G 
Spc 
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By Llew S. Soule 





Unprofitable Buying Kills Profitable Selling 


UCH has been said recently about retail selling. 
Merchants have been told again and again that 
“they must sell in order to survive. 


However, is it, in the final analysis, entirely a matter 
of selling? Does not the survival of the independent 
retail merchant depend on proper buying, as well as 
proper selling? We will admit that no profits are ever 
made until goods are sold; that good buying means abso- 
lutely nothing unless followed by profitable sales; that 
expenses of all kinds, as well as profits, must come either 
from sales or from capital. But—it is equally true that 
a merchant cannot sell until he has first bought; he 
cannot sell at a profit if goods are bought at too high a 
price; he cannot sell goods unless they are wanted or 
needed in the community he serves. Could you sell 
heating stoves on the South Sea islands, or refrigerators 
in northern Iceland? Could you market gas appliances 
in a district where there are no gas or electric irons in a 
country not supplied with electric current? 


Foolish questions, perhaps, but there are hundreds of 
independent retail hardware merchants today whose 
stores are storage houses for many items which have 
been so poorly bought that they can never be profitably 
sold. The cost of investment and storage on those goods 
holds the overhead so high that it is practically impossi- 
ble to make a profit on the other goods in stock which 
have been properly bought. 


Improper buying is only partially a matter of price. 
It is largely a matter of poor selection, duplication and 
snap judgment as to correct quantities. Also there are 
as many stores under-bought on properly selected mer- 
chandise as there are stores over-bought on slow mov- 
ing, improperly selected goods. In that connection it is 
well to remember that sales lost because of inadequate 
stocks are even more expensive than storage expenses on 


over-stocks. Lost sales on account of outs create lost 
customers, lower sales volume and increased overhead. 


We are continually reminded that the independent re- 
tailer is inefficient in salesmanship. As a matter of fact, 
is he such a poor salesman as he is pictured? We doubt 
it. The fact that he has kept up sales volume in the face 
of ever-increasing competition makes us wonder if his 
selling ability has not been underrated. 


Most retail hardware stores today would be content 
with their sales volume if their profits were in proper 
proportion. The reason those profits are low is largely 
because of high overhead costs and weakness in buying. 
The weakness in buying, so far as price is concerned, 
may be only partly the merchant’s fault, but the weak- 
nesses of poor selection, over and under-buying, and 
useless duplication are his and his alone. 


Tle amount of capital invested in retail hardware 
stocks today is not too high; it is merely incorrectly dis- 
tributed. If the capital now tied up in the wrong mer- 
chandise, in duplications and in slow sellers could be re- 
leased for reinvestment in new goods and in adequate 
amounts of such merchandise as will sell readily, thére 
would be a different story to’ tell in regard to profits. 
The#*if the same efficiency could be applied to the matter 
of overhead costs, the independent retail hardware mer- 
chant could transfer the bulk of his worries to other 
shoulders. 


We hear a lot about the buying power of the chain 
stores and mail order houses. In many cases “Buying 
Power” is but an awe-inspiring name used to camouflage 
Intelligent Selection of merchandise and proper quantity 
purchases. 


Buying Power is fully as much a power of mind as it 
is of money. 
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Since Covered Wagon Days 


Wazee St., Denver, Colo., in 1861, showing 
George Tritch’s tinshop and hardware store 


UST across the street from the recently completed 
modern plant of The Tritch Hardware Co., whole- 


sale hardware distributor in Denver, Colo., is a 


gateway leading to what is now a depot and park- 

ing space for trucks. Over this gateway, in faded 

letters, are the words, “Elephant 
Corral.” This corral was the end of the 
trail for the covered wagons from the East, 
which journeyed across the plains in 1859 
bearing gold seekers to the mountains of 
Colorado. 

To “Elephant Corral” in 1859 came three 
ox drawn covered wagons destined to have 
an important part in the history of the hard- 
ware trade in the West. George Tritch, 
with his wife and children was driving the 
first wagon; the other two contained tin- 
ware, tinners’ tools and stoves. These were 
unloaded into a log cabin which had been 
made ready for the coming of the Tritches 
and so the first hardware store in the Rocky 
Mountain region was established. 

The gold miners needed gold pans. This 
demand kept George Tritch and his tinners 


Frank A. Bare, President The 
Tritch Hardware Co. 


with 


TRITCH 
Hardware Co. 


George Tritch founded this business in 1859. 
Since that time, this widely known hardware 
house has supplied hardware and kindred 
mechandise to an ever growing trade 
throughout the Western part of the country. 


George Tritch f ded this busi in 1859. Since that 

time, this widely known hardware house has supplied 

hardware and kindred merchandise to an ever growing 
trade throughout the Western part of the country 





very busy. One day, young Frank Tritch 
was sent by his father to buy a broom. 
With a dollar bill clutched tightly in one 
hand he approached a storekeeper, but was 
told that the price of a broom was $5. When 
he returned to the tin shop and told his 
father what the storekeeper had said, Mr. 
Tritch gave the lad the necessary amount but 
turned to his assistant and said—‘The price 
of gold pans has been advanced to $5. Ifa 
broom is worth that, so is a gold pan.” Ox shoe nails 
were at that time selling for $5 a pound. The com- 
pany’s first price book and catalog was produced by 
O. W. Belden in 1883. Mr. Belden was at that time 
connected with Blair & Co., Chicago, Ill. The book 
was about 614 by 4 in. and about % in. thick. One of 
these catalogs is kept in the firm’s vault at the present 
time. 

The making of gold pans helped increase the sale 
of hardware merchandise. The new enterprise flourished 
and expanded. Credit must be given to the merchants 
of Council Bluffs and St. Louis who materially aided 
this western pioneer, for it was no easy matter to bring 
hardware across the plains to Denver in those days. 


Note the adequate facilities and the modern equipment in the new 
Tritch building, as shown in ~ 4° photos reproduced above 
on the left 
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Above: Two representative views in the new Tritch building. Below: The home of The Tritch Hardware Co. 






The George Tritch Hardware Co. moved out of its Tritch company. He was at one time a retail hardware 
log cabin into a brick building at what is now Fifteenth dealer in Mansfield, Ohio, and also a western representa- 
and Wazee Streets. Shortly after this move a fire com- tative for a large manufacturer, calling on the jobbing 
pletely destroyed the building. George Tritch was not trade. He understands the retail dealers’ problems, 
discouraged and while the ruins were still smoking he appreciates the manufacturers’ point of view in regard 
and his boys, who were still children, salvaged what to distribution and has a complete knowledge of the 
they could from the ashes and began hardware jobbing business. 
anew. Then a flood swept the new store Associated with Mr. Bare in the con- 
away. Still undaunted Mr. Tritch duct of the business are O. E. Bare, 
moved into a large brick building in vice-president and B. E. Blunden, sales 
1884. A wholesale business had been manager. 
developed as well as the retail trade About a year ago the company 
and this structure provided room for moved into its present large and thor- 
both branches of distribution. Today oughly modern building. At the same 
a large metal coffee pot still stands on time the retail hardware store was dis- 
top of this building, one of the re- continued. The new building 100 by 
maining pieces of work turned out by 276 ft. is of concrete and brick con- 
Mr. Tritch and his tinners. struction, fireproof throughout. In it 
From 1884 up to 1917 the George have been installed the most modern 
Tritch Hardware Co. continued to add appliances and systems for the quick 
new lines, reach further out into the movement of orders and merchandise. 
surrounding territory, emphasizing Telautographs and compressed air 
more and more the wholesale branch tubes convey orders and instructions 
of the business. In 1917 Frank A. from floor to floor. Order runners on 
Bare, an experienced hardware man. roller skates scurry around the stock 
assumed control of the company, and rooms, collecting the stock which is 
became president of the organization. then placed in baskets and sent by er 
Mr. Bare is a fortunate man, having a gravity conveyor system to the ship- 4 
rich background of hardware experi- ping rooms’ Electric elevators and 
ence which has stood him in good B. E. BLUNDEN, SALES MANAGER, dumb waiters also expedite the move- 
stead during the eleven years with this The Tritch Hardware Co. ment of orders. 23 
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How the Hardware 


Dealer Can Gain in 


Prestige With the Women 


By LOUIS J. HOISE 
In The Brown-Camp Tie-Up 


HERE is hardly a hardware dealer who isn’t bat- 

tling with the problem of securing his share of the 

women’s trade. As yet very few have found a so- 
lution. To many it seems a hopeless job due to the aggres- 
sive competition of the department and chain stores. We 
find that the average hardware dealer, in discussing this 
question, has the problem of price-cutting uppermost in 
his mind and is led to believe that it is price which 
secures the women’s trade for the average department 
store. Asa result, a good many hardware dealers have 
endeavored to compete solely on a price basis, and are 
surprised that if they offer merchandise at even a lower 
price they will, nevertheless, fail to secure this coveted 
women’s trade. 

Now, in all these years, the tendency or more truly the 
deep-rooted custom of following a policy of stressing 
prices at the expense of quality and service has hurt 
everyone from the manufacturer to the consumer. It 
has kept that vicious circle of price competition in motion, 
reducing the profits of everyone connected with the 
manufacturing or selling of household commodities to 
such a minimum that practically no margin is left for 
educational work. 

Knowing from experience that price alone will not 
get the women’s trade, we must look for another reason 
why they do not frequent the hardware stores more 
than they do. If you will for a moment forget the price 
question, even the quality question, you will arrive at the 
human interest or novelty factor in merchandising. The 
average housewife is on an eternal quest for some- 
thing new. This quest is commonly termed her shopping 
instinct. In most instances when she shops, she is not really 
looking for a place where she can get an article at the low- 
est possible price, in most instances she has no intention 
of buying anything at all while out shopping. She is out 
to look at things; in other words, on a quest for the new 
and novel. Where will she always find something new 
and of interest to her? Invariably the department store. 
She need not wander far down any aisle before she will 
see some late creation, whether it be a novel cooking 
utensil, a time-saving washing machine or a dainty 
bonnet “From Paris.” 

She may visit a store of this kind to buy a yard of 
table cloth and seeing a handy paring knife will add this 
to her purchases. Then, if that store employs a live 
clerk, who is really a salesman, he will call her attention 
to some other item with otherwise obscure qualities and 
time or labor-saving advantages, and in very many in- 
stances secure her order for such an item in addition 
to the yard of table cloth and paring knife. 

A reputation for carrying new and interesting items 
of special interest to women can, however, not be built 
up over night. It will require a carefully worked-out 
plan on the part of the dealer and a lot of hard thought 
and labor, with a determination to keep eternally at it 
until he has established a reputation for his store which 
will make every woman, when she passes the display 


window, pause to see what new item “Jones” is showing 
this week. 

Now, you will ask: “How can I do this, as I don’t sell 
millinery ‘From Paris’ or table cloth, although I prob- 
ably sell paring knives, while the women think I only sell 
furnaces, bolts, saws and other heavy building hard- 
ware?” 

You will find the answer in your daily mail. We be- 
lieve there is hardly a day but what some manufacturer 
offers you some novel cooking or household utensil, 
which you should carry and sell if for no other reason 
than the one mentioned above. Specialties will give you 
an opportunity to show the women in your neighborhood 
something new. Will give vou an opportunity to get 
into conversation with the women as such specialties give 
you that valuable “point of contact” which is lacking 
now and which is necessary in the consummation of any 
sale. 

Of course, selling specialties will require an effort. 
It isn’t only a matter of stating the price, saying a word 
about quality, wrapping up the article and ringing up the 
change, but it is a matter of educational work. It is a 
matter of “service,” which you really owe to the women 
in your neighborhood. It is the dealer’s duty to comb 
the market for articles or utensils which will enable the 
housewife to save time, labor, fuel and in the case of 
cooking utensils, important food values, which are now 
heing wasted by the old methods of cooking. 

A Parisian bonnet may be very alluring to every wo- 
man, especially at the various seasons, but the health 
rand comfort of the housewife and her family is of 
greater importance to her the whole year round. This 
offers the dealer an enormous field, not only for profit 
but for additional and more profitable business, and at 
the same time gains for him prestige with the women 
in his neighborhood. 

You cannot overestimate the value of specialties, espe- 
cially in the cooking utensil line, and as a concrete ex- 
ample could mention the name of one of the largest 
department stores in the Middle West that, realizing the 
value of such prestige-building service in this line, has 
engaged, at a big salary, the service of a man who 1s a 
supersalesman. This man is a supersalesman because he 
not only understands merchandise but what is even 
more important he also understands all its varied uses. 
He can intelligently recommend to his customer articles 
that will give them the best possible service for different 
purposes. 

He understands the problems of the average house- 
wife and has many suggestions to make and can show 
her a better way of doing this and a more economical 
way of doing that. This results in many sales of com- 
modities which the woman had no intention of buying 
and which she in fact never knew were being made. He 
has gained the confidence and respect of the women in 
his-community to such an extent that, in many instances. 
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where a new home is being equipped he gets a blanket 
order to completely equip the new kitchen. 

In that housefurnishing department price never is an 
important factor. He has trained the balance of his 
sales force along these lines and as a result they do the 
fion’s share of housefurnishing business in this city. 

That there is an unlimited field for the sales of such 
specilaties is also proved by the innumerable house-to- 
house canvassers, who under your very nose are selling 
commodities which are not regular staples, yet, which 
have a place in every household, due to the extraordinary 
services which these commodities will give. These can- 
yassers can thrive right alongside of the numerous 
stores only because they are giving a service, which the 
stores, especially the hardware stores, are at present not 
giving. They carry a message and with it a lot of mer- 
chandise to the housewife. 

To illustrate what you can do to gain the interest of 
the housewife, I will here just mention one or two 
examples : 

Take a French Fryer, for instance; most every dealer 
occasionally displays them in the window. Now, every 
woman knows what a French Fryer is and a good many 
of them have them in their homes. Others do not do 
enough French frying and are not interested. However, 
if the dealer will prominently display a French Fryer 
with a half dozen doughnuts, a dish of potato chips and 
in the French Fryer itself put a half dozen eggs, every 
woman will stop to look. Eggs in a French Fryer will 
be something new to the average housewife. Suggest- 
ing new uses for the Fryer will increase the sales possi- 
bilities on this commodity many times, because practically 
every housewife boils eggs daily and will quickly see the 
advantages of using a French Fryer for this purpose. 

You are in that way rendering a real service to the 
women. They will talk about it. The unaccustomed 
sight of food and unusual display will attract her atten- 
tion, her curiosity will force her -to stop, and half the 
battle is won. 

You can then follow up this the next week with a cake 
baked in a Spring Form with a Mary Ann Bottom in it. 
Your good wife can bake this or you can have a con- 
fectioner bake it for you according to your instructions. 
This kind of a cake, after being baked, when inverted, 


will have a depression in the top, which can be filled 
with seasonable fruit, or with halved canned peaches, 
putting Maraschino cherries in between the peaches, in 
that way making a very attractive display, which again 
will arrest the attention of every woman passing your 
store. 

A display of this kind will positively result in a great 
number of sales at the first showing. One housewife 
telling another will further increase your sales on this 
particular item and what is even more important, will 
give you considerable advertising—*prestige-building 
advertising.” 

You can follow up this with a steamer demonstration, 
showing either a complete meal, steamed corn or aspara- 
gus, or a fancy pudding, all of which will be new to a 
good many women and will result in sales and “prestige- 
building advertising.” 

Then follow up with a display of attractive cake covers, 
and then with some new style kitchen cabinet or the like, 
with a new style roaster ; again with some new cake form 
like the novel checkerboard cake. So, every week, you 
can find some commodity or other which will pay you 
to feature, and in that way gain in prestige with the 
women in the neighborhood. 

At present you could feature a line of colored enam- 
elware, and later on another line of beautiful japanned 
colored ware. 

The above mentioned items will suffice to carry on a 
prestige-building campaign for several months, and there 
are so many other items being offered to you daily, 
through the mails, the trade paper ads and through the 
jobbers’ representatives. When you have exhausted 
your line of new items and specialties you can start all 
over, changing the display to give a new appeal. 

All of this, of course, will require a lot of work on 
your part. It will take a lot of energy and a lot of 
thought, but it will pay you royally in the end. That is 
the difference between successful merchandising and 
just struggling along until the receiver finally gets you. 
If you want the women’s trade you must earn it, and 
truly it should not be a difficult task, if you do not close 
your eyes to the many opportunities offered you every 
day and have the will power to carry through an educa- 
tional program of this kind. 





Lyford’s Efficient Stock Rack for Nails 


ETERAN hardware men telling of their early 

apprenticeship days will always include some refer- 
ence to the back breaking job of handling and rehandling 
nail kegs. Nails being one of his basic items every 
hardware merchant will be interested in the cellar stock 
rack for nail kegs used by Lyford-Hardware-Sporting 
Goods Co., Torrington, Conn. A section of the rack is 
shown in the photo. There are 32 sections, each large 
enough to accommodate seven kegs. The rack is four 
sections high and eight sections in length. A slight 
incline prevents the kegs from rolling out, but the in- 
cline being slight they are easily hawled out when 
wanted. On the end of each section you can see the 
identification marks telling the size nails in a section. 
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By W. T. KELLY, Presiden 


Pickett Hardware Co., Warren, p;, 


Placing Three Times 
as Many Salable Items 
on Display Is Pickett’s 
Answer to Modern Re. 
tail Competition 





Picture above gives you 
an idea of the former 
Pickett store. The blue 
print on this page and 
the photos on succeeding 
pages show you how new 
open top fixtures and 
other modern methods 
have changed this store, 
and made it a more ef- 
ficient place to conduct a 
retail hardware business. 
Inventory will be easy. 
Dead stock and shortages 
will be discovered and 
eliminated with these new 
Duluth fixtures 




































































ERCHANDIS- 
ING a retail 
hardware store 
today, due to the change 
in the buying habits of 
the public, can not be 
done along the old “Trial 
and Error” method, but 
upon the most scientific 
methods one can com- 
mand. The retail hard- 
ware business today is a 
highly scientific business. 
We had been studying 
our problem of merchan- 
dising for the past few 
years, and we knew that (omer ow mw oe 
competition in the hard- ‘ FE = nell wan raf as a & 
ware field was keener to- 
day than ever, for we 
not only had competition 
from other hardware 
stores, but competition 
from the dignified pedlar, from the chain store, from there had been an increase in the cost of the major items 
the mail order houses, and from the department stores, entering into the operating expense of our store. Then 
and in this competition our margin of profit was lower again, the buying habits of the public had undergone 
and our cost in meeting this competition was high, as a big change—a big change in how the public buys 
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WM. T. KELLY 


Expert hardware mer- 
chandisers had told us 
that 90 per cent of our 
merchandise should be out 
where it could be seen and 
handled, stating that if 
this is done, sales will in- 
cease and expense will decrease. To display and 
atrange our merchandise so as to result in the largest 
number of sales at the lowest cost was our problem, and 
a problem that has engaged some’ of our best business 
minds of the past generation. We had made a number 
of scientific tests and experiments, and were convinced 
that to increase our business we must make it possible 
for the public to buy as was most convenient for them 
todo. That is, the customer must see and must handle 
the merchandise. With the old arrangement of the 
Pickett store this was not possible, because long counters 
and show cases shut off and hid most of the merchandise. 








ew Trading FLabits 





In order to let the public see and handle our merchan- 
dise, it was necessary to convert the old style store into 
a modern one by removing the side cases and counters, 
opening up center aisles and arranging islands in the 
center of the store. 

By this simple process we were able to more than 
double customer frontage, now making it possible to 
have 90 per cent of our merchandise out where it can be 
seen and handled. 

This merchandise “island” is nothing more than a 
mass display of merchandise around which people can 
circulate and inspect the merchandise. 

The island in the center of 
the store makes it possible 
for us to so house our mer- 
chandise that as our cus- 
tomers come and go they see 
at close range’ a large per- 
centage of our stock, and 
can handle our goods if they 
wish. As they see this mer- 
chandise the desire to buy 
arises. It enables them to 
buy with a minimum amount 


The complete job of remodeling was 
done by the Duluth Show Case Co., 
Duluth, Minn. Mr. Kelly tells us that 
the new store displays about 11,000 
items which is three times as many as 
were previously in sight. The day the 
local mail order retail store was opened 
Picketts showed a gain of 40 per cent 
compared with the same day of 1927. 
Picketts attract many people who 
come to stroll about, and buy of their 
own accord many second items 


io 


ee eae 


. 
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of work on the part 
of the store em- 
ployees, and the cost 
of operation is low- 
eréd. 

The island plan is 
so efficient that it is 
used almost ex- 
clusively by chain. 
variety and depart- 
ment stores, and is 
fast being developed 
and adopted by pro- 
gressive hardware 
stores. 

Our change to the 
island or open table 
display incorporated 
the installation of a 
mezzanine floor on 
the north and south 
sides of the store. 
connecting with the 
present offices, being 
reached by stairways 
on both sides at the 
front of the store. 

The general plan 
of display is that the 
right half of the first floor as changed is devoted to 
women’s merchandise such as fancy glassware, china, 
pottery, tinware, galvanized ware, kitchen accessories, 
aluminum ware, kitchen cutlery and household ware. In 
the back of this department is the department of paints, 
varnishes and brushes. 

On the left is the men’s department, displaying tools, 
gerteral hardware and sporting goods, while in the 
center is displayed merchandise that is interesting to 
both men and women, such as flat silver, small electric 
lamps and appliances, pocket knives and carving sets. 

At the center as you enter the store through the 
Hickory Street entrance, are shown guns, fishing tackle, 
baseball and a full line of sporting goods. 


— 


Related items are shown together in the new Pickett store. 

to cheapen the store or suggest cheapness in the displays. 

shown in this new Duluth equipped store is to bring goods before the people and to 

bring people to the store. Mr. Kelly believes that a store such as this is the real 
answer to modern day competition 


On the north 
mezzanine floor js 
displayed a full line 
of china ware and 
floor lamps, while on 
the south mezza- 
nine are displayed 
gas heating stoves 
and allied goods. 

An interesting fea- 
ture in the tool de- 
partment is that the 
goods displayed on 
the left door are 
stocked on the op- 
posite side, so that 
the interest and con- 
centration of the 
purchaser will not be 
disturbed while 
goods are being se- 
cured for him. 

Surplus. stock 
rooms are _ installed 
in back of the sample 
merchandise, so that 
the entire stocks can 
be carried on the 
first floor, 

On the second floor, where formerly was displayed 
the glassware, crockery, etc., there has been installed an 
electric fixture showroom and a builders hardware show- 
room, and bulky items such as ranges, kitchen cabinets, 
washing machines, ironers and electric refrigerators are 
uniformly and tastily displayed. 

The third floor, which is a model plumbing display 
room and which has attracted favorable attention from 
the national hardware journals and magazines in the in- 
terests of plumbing artd heating, was left as it was 
formerly. 

To bring to the attention of the public our change 
from the old store to the modern hardware store, we 

(Continued on page 77) 


There has been no attempt 
Instead the modern idea as 
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We've Been Neglectin’ a Few ‘Party’ 
- Calls Lately! 


By C. E. Walkley 


—it’s interesting. I don’t care whether they are the 
big Auger and Axe men or the “little fellows,” so 
called—I like to meet ’em. 

A week or so ago I was in one of our thriving ham- 
letts—New York. I was born in New York and, come 
to think of it, married a New York girl. For a number 
of years I have lived in the country, which is no longer 
a disgrace, as most of our Presidents, authors, manu- 
facturers and other eminent national personalities reside 
there, or did. 

But of my last New York visit. Keen for an expres- 
sion of opinion I purposely called on and was ushered 
into the private office of an old retail hardware friend, 
aman wise in hardware lore, a man who knew me from 
the days when I was a cub salesman in New York. 

It was ten years since we met but he remembered me. 
His greeting was warm and cordial; in fact, it was an 
event. After the third or fourth sip of solace, I said to 
my B. C. friend (Bachelor of Competition), “John, 
how goes the hardware industry ?” 

“Rotten !”’ 

nik Fal 

“Terrible!” 

“Why * ai 

“Too many untamed cannibalistic shepherds of Trade.” 

“You mean ? 

“T mean,” replied the B. C., removing his glasses and 
putting them in the cupboard, “that we hardware men 
have no real industrial protection.” 

“How come?” I asked with true agricultural sim- 
plicity, and an eye on the parting crystals. 

“Now, son, look here,”’ I recognized the deep, fatherly 
voice. I knew he was serious. I listened. 

“We have manufacturers,” he began, resuming his 
chair, “and their only slogan is, ‘imitate the winners’ ; 
they get away with it. We have legitimate jobbers 
bucking boobs, who give 12 months dating—the rest 
confidential. Go two doors below; Sam, to kill me off, 
sells at less than cost. Can’t be done, but he’s doing 
it. If we had any real industrial protection——.” 

“The industry would not suffer all along the line,” I 
interrupted. 

“Correct,” he answered ; “if I’m wrong, sue me.” 

Then with palms up and arms outstretched, the com- 
mon jecture of helplessness, he added, “But WE HAVE 
NOTHING TO SAY.” 

That’s the point I’m bringing to you, brothers—that 
“WE HAVE NOTHING TO SAY” argument. How 
many of you take the same attitude? In the name of 
reason, if you have nothing to say, who has? Perhaps 
John is right—let’s see. 

About eight or ten years ago I decided to become an 
advertising man, specializing on hardware advertising. 
I had plenty of money—plenty of ambition. I paid a 
lawyer to incorporate my company and I opened my 
office on Fifth Avenue. 

Can you picture my grief when I learned that my 
money, my ambition, my many friends, my several boni- 


I LIKE to stir ’round—meet people—get their views 





fied prospects, to say nothing of the swell office, were 
assets of slight significance to the publications I desired 
to use as advertising mediums? 

I soon learned that if I wanted to advertise as an 
agency and receive an agent’s commission I must obtain 
recognition, acceptable to all publications. This recog- 
nition was not dependent upon my ability to pay bills. 
[ had to show that I could prepare and handle accounts ; 
[ had to qualify as an advertiser. It took me three years 
to earn that recognition. 

Severe? Unreasonable? No, sir! That industrial 
policy eliminated the irresponsible “office in your hat” 
menace. It excluded the worthless and incompetent. It 
protected those agencies that had invested money and it 
worked because it was supported by the industry. 

Again. The little bank in Koshwash desires to become 
a bank and trust company. Whether their surplus is 
5 cents or 5 million it is not a question of calling the 
directors and stockholders and calmly declaring, “Gen- 
tlemen, from now on we will be a bank and trust com- 
pany. All in favor, say aye.” 

No. There is an official in Washington, representa- 
tive of the laws and regulations to which all trust com- 
panies must subscribe. The Bank of Koshwash puts 
in its application. The gentleman in Washington, after 
a careful analysis of the bank, its financial standing, its 
qualifications to assume the obligations of a trust com- 
pany, renders his decision. That is final. If he says 
“yes,” all right. If “no,” try again. 

All banks and trust companies recognize the wisdom 
of law and regulation. All support it. Why should the 
bank and trust of Koshwash have more advantages than 
the bank and trust company in New York? Where 
would such unfair liberty and right lead? 

“But,” you insist, “these ate not industrial compari- 
sons.” 

Fair enough. 

Let me introduce you to an industrial baby that has 
done some pretty healthy growing lately. Incidentally, 
this lusty youth has taught a few lessons to our more 
venerable and stately industries. I think you will rec- 
ognize the child without elevating an eyebrow. 

“Cashon Demand” Company sell hardware and auto- 
mobile accessories. They have never sold cars. Mr. 
Cashon, a fine gentleman, suddenly decides he wants to 
sell cars. Only last night he was talking to a man about 
the new model XBP. 

When Mr. Cashon arrives at his office the next morn- 
ing he clears his thorax and murmurs into the pink ear of 
his pale, peerless princess, “Miss Quamby, take an 
order.” 

This is what he dictates: he is all business, is Mr. 
Cashon. 

“Meek & Mild Motor Co. : 

“Send us at once, one only, latest model 

RUSH. 


XBP. 


“CasSHON DEMAND Co,” 
(Continued on page 76) 
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ing sales of staple items sub- 
ject. to such severe fluctuations 











By George Tolley 


as a specialty. This was undertaken 
just at a time when we were expe- 


as to necessitate developing specialties | 


which can be sold intensively from 
time to time and help fill up the val- 
leys in the sales curves. 

We havg been doing this in the case 
of different items during 


experienced during the past month. 
This example has to do with lawn 
fences, but it illustrates in a general 


way the principles of specialty selling | 


which may be applied to other items. 


Fence as a Specialty 


For many years we have handled a 
lawn fence of the ordinary orna- 
mental type and have enjoyed what 
we considered normal sales for it in 
season. We were under the impres- 
sion that lawn fence sales were some- 
what restricted to a certain normal 
demand, and the usual efforts that we 
put forth from time to time to stimu- 
late the sales volume on fence brought 
no spectacular results. 

Recently we had an opportunity to 
take on a line of lawn fence with dis- 
tinctive features which placed it more 
in the class of a specialty than the type 
of fence we had handled heretofore. 
On the strength of the obvious merit 
and distinctive features of the fence, 
supported by a liberal plan of cooper- 
ation on the part of the manufacturer, 
we decided to undertake an energetic 
sales campaign and determine just 


the display. 


Through the skillful aid of crepe paper and manufac- 
turer’s cut-outs, this window was especially attractive and 


caused much favorable comment. 





recent | 
years, and I believe other hardware | 
jobbers and the hardware trade gen- | 
erally will be interested in a very suc- | 
cessful example which we have just | 








GEORGE TOLLEY 











riencing a marked seasonal slump in | 


sales of staple merchandise and thus 
could have our own men spend con- 
siderable time in sales work upon this 
particular item. 


An Intensive Sales Drive 


We mapped out our sales territory, 
organized it for efficient and thorough 
canvass, and on our behalf the manu- 
facturer sent out a series of three 
mailings which prepared our entire 
trade for the personal call which was 
to follow. Immediately after the 
third piece of this mailing series was 
sent our own men, together with some 
of the manufacturer’s representatives, 
began a thorough canvass of the ter- 
ritory. The men were given special 
training for the activity in hand, and 








Minnesota Hardware Store’s Display 
of Guns and Ammunition 


OXES of ammunition formed the central portion 
of this arms and ammunition window arranged by 
V. E. West for T. H. Loyhed & Son., 
Most of the merchandise shown was price marked. In 
addition to the boxes of ammunition, several rifles, pis- 
tols, cans of gun oil and one or two flashlights completed 


in offering merchandise that has out- 


Faribault, Minn. 


Profitable Volume from Specialties 


Vice-President, Underhill, Clinch & Co., New York, N.Y. 











f | ARDWARE jobbers are find- | what success can be made out of fence | standing sales advantages supported 


by publication advertising, signs, and 
displays to carry the sales influence 
into customers’ homes they were not 
selling merely merchandise but mer- 
chandise salcability. 

Our intensive sales drive on this 
item is still under way but the results 
thus far have exceeded our especta- 
tions. The enthusiasm that our men 
have shown in the work has brought 
not only orders for lawn fence but 
for other items as well, and we are 
sure that the stimulation that our men 
have received from this successful 
undertaking will help them in their 
regular work for many months. It 
is in this kind of work that they 
become salesmen rather than order 
takers. 


Fence a Necessity Today 





We realize that some of our suc- 
cess in this undertaking is due to the 
fact that the market is ripe for the 
individual item selected. Present-day 
traffic conditions have created such 


| great hazards for children at play as 





to make enclosed lawns and _play- 
grounds necessary. The compelling 
factor in the new vogue for enclosed 
lawns is because it is the most effective 
remedy for the appalling toll of killed 
and crippled children. Lawn fence is 
a necessary product in a ready mar- 
ket, and our selection of the most 
suitable product to fulfill this need 
backed by a well organized sales cam- 
paign is resulting in a volume of bus- 
ness that any hardware jobber would 
be glad to have as part of his many 
year’s activities. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HarDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
qioN, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, sometime in May, 1929. 
L. P. Biggs, secretary, 815-816 Southern Trust Building, 
Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1929. 
LeRoy Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, San Francisco. 

CoNNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. Place to be announced later. Henry S. Hitch- 
cock, Woodbury. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CONVEN- 
tion, Blowing Rock, N. C., June 11, 12, 13, 1929. Head- 
quarters, Mayview Manor. Arthur R. Craig, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

IpAHO RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Boise, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1929. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary-treasurer, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

ItL1NoIs RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AnD Exur1BiTion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago,'Ill., Feb. 12, 13 
and 14, 1929. P. M. Mulliken, managing director, Elgin, III. 

InpDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1929. G. F. Sheely, 
managing director, 911-913 Meyer-Kiser Bank Building. 
Indianapolis. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
Exuisition, Hotel Savery and Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1929. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 

Kentucky HArpWARE & IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Jan. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1929. J. M. Stone, secretary, 202 Republic 
Building, Louisville. 

LouIsIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Mansfield, June 17, 18, 19, 1929. Guy 
Nason, secretary, Starkville, Miss. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Detroit, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1929. Headquarters, 
Hotel Statler. Exhibit at Convention Hall. A. J. Scott, 
secretary, Marine City. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1929. Place to be decided later. 
Chas. H. Casey, manager-treasurer, Nicollet at Twenty- 
fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

Mississipp1 RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CoNvENTION, Gulfport, June 10, 11, 12, 1929. Guy 
Nason, secretary, Starkville. 

Missourt RetaiL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND Exursition, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Jan. 21, 22, 23, 
1929. F. X. Becherer, sec., 5106 No. Broadway, St. Louis. 

MontTANA IMPLEMENT & HARDWARE ASSOCIATION COoN- 
VENTION, Bozeman, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1929. A manufacturer’s 
exhibit will also be held from Feb. 4 to 8, inclusive. A. C. 
Talmage, secretary, Bozeman. 

MounTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CoNVENTION, Denver, Colo., Jan. 15, 16, and 17, 1929. 
Headquarters. not yet selected, but in all probability will be 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel. W. W. McAllister, secretary- 
treasurer, P. O. Box 513, Boulder, Colo. 

NationaL House FurnisHinc MANUFACTURERS AssSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Jan. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1929. Warren Edwards, secretary, 189 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONGRESS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., sometime in June, 1929. Dates to be 
decided later. H. P. Sheets, managing director, 915-935 
Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1929. Exhibit at University Coliseum. 
Hotel headquarters will be announced later. George H. Deitz. 
secretary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln. 

New ENGLAND HaArRpWaRE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CoN- 
VENTION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
1929. Geo. A. Fiel, secretary, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 9. 

New York State RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1929. 
Headquarters, Powers Hotel. Exhibit at Edgerton Park 
John B. Foley, sec., 412 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

NortH Dakota RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Con- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Jamestown, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 
1929. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

Onto HarpwarE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION Ex- 
HIBITION, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 1929 
Headquarters, Gibson Hotel. James B. Carson, secretary. 
315 Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Jan. 29, 30, 31, 1929. Chas. L. Unger, secre- 
tary, 207-208 Bloomeld Building, Oklahoma City. 

OreGon RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1929. E 
E. Lucas, secretary-treasurer, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Pactric NorTHWEST HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 
1929. E. E. Lucas, sec-treas., Hutton Building, Spokane. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
ConvENTION, Amarillo, Tex., April 8, 9, 10, 1929. Head- 
quarters, Amarillo Hotel. C. L. Thompson, secretary, Can- 
yon, Tex. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1929. 
Sharon E. Jones, sec., 610 Wesley Building, Philadelphia. 

SoutH Dakota Retart HARDWARE AssSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1929. Chas. H. Casey. 
manager, Nicollet at Twenty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CoNVENTION, Los Angeles, Feb., 1929. Definite dates to 
be determined later. H. L. Boyd, secretary, 508 Spring 
Arcade Building, Los Angeles. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL: HARQWARE AND IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION, composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee, Convention and Exhibition in Atlanta, Ga., May 
14, 15 and 16, 1929. Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer. 
701 Grand Theater Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Dallas, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1929. Head- 
quarters, Baker Hotel. 


AND 


Dan Scoates, sec., College Station. 
VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1929. Thos. 
B. Howell, secretary, 602 Broad Street, Richmond. 
West VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Fairmont, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1929. James 
B. Carson, secretary, 315 Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 
WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARDWARE ASSOCIA 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1929. Hotel President, general headquar- 
ters. Sessions will be held in Missouri Theater, and the 
Western Hardware Show will be held in Convention Hall. 
H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 
Wisconsin RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
TION AND ExutsiTion, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 
7, 8, 1929. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. Exhibit 
manager, George W. Kornely, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, 


Milwaukee. 


CONVEN- 
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The EGYPTIAN Alphabet 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


HERE is no special season for 
show cards and price tickets. 
They are today recognized as 
one of the most important advertis- 
ing aids for the wholesale and retail 
merchandiser. 
But from now on and until after 
the holiday season every one will be 


ALL SIZES . 





shopping in one way or another for 
the gift season is at hand. And there 
is absolutely no reason why every 
hardware merchandiser cannot get his 
share of the holiday business. 

The giving of ptactical gifts has 
always been a sensible idea and is 
growing in favor yearly. The end- 
less amount of practical and orna- 
mental gift suggestions that the 

hardware store offers 
makes it the family shop- 
ping center for all 
classes. 

The toy and sporting 
goods department is nat- 
urally the happy hunting 
grounds for all the kid- 
dies. Radio outfits for 
the larger boys. 

The silverware, elec- 
trical appliance and cam- 
era departments offer 
endless gift suggestions 
for the younger smart 
set. While the many 
useful up-to-date labor 
saving devices to be had 
in the housefurnishing 





store solves the problem “What shall 
we give Mother ?”—And last but not 
least, comes Dad. Where is there 
a red blooded man who does not love 
to look into the window of a hard- 
ware store. For him there are end- 
less gift suggestions in practical tools 
to add to his useful and highly prized 
chest—also guns, and fishing tackle 
and here and there a “wished for” 
accessory for the automobile. 

Competition is keen and the value 
and judicious use of neat attractive 
show cards and price tickets cannot 
be over estimated. 

It is not sufficient to place your 
house in order for the holiday rush 
and end all preparations for the 
festival season with just a handsome 
window display. The finishing 
touch is not there without a few 
price tickets or a descriptive show 
card with some compelling attractive 
illumination. ; 

“I would like one of those electric 
coffee percolators you have in your 
window for $10.98’—Is every day 
conversation in the hardware store 
that believes in signs. This cus- 
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tomer had placed a limit on the price 
she intends to pay for a percolator 
and the store with the price plainly 
marked got the sale. 

As every one knows, there are but 
twenty-six letters in the alphabet 
and all the strokes necessary for a 
beginner to practice in order to con- 
struct these twenty-six letters are to 
be found in the word “oranges.” It 












bce ae Ri ere ON ME aes - vst; 


Sieg Gaeta 


is simply a case of minipulating the 
different strokes used in these seven 
letters. If the reader will follow 
closely the following explanation he 
will see just how these different 
strokes may be applied. 

The letter “A” you already have, 
all the strokes necessary to construct 
the letter “B” are found in the letter 
“R”. The letter “C” is the basic 
formation of the letter “G”. ‘To 
make the letter “D” you simply have 
to draw an upright line through the 
center of the letter “O”. The let- 
ters “E” and “F” are practically the 
same but one short horizontal stroke 
needed to transform the F into the E. 
The principal strokes in the letter 
“H” are the same as in the letter 
“N” a short horizontal stroke cross- 
ing at the center completes the letter. 

Any one of the four upright 
strokes used in the letters “R, N and 
E” are the basic strokes for the let- 
ters “I, J and L.” The three strokes 
used in the making the letter “K” 
may be found in the letters “A and 
N”. Also from these two letters 
may be taken the four strokes used 
In constructing the letters, M. V. W. 
X Y and Z. 

_ This is the first installment of the 
single stroke Egyptian alphabet 
illustrating letters “A to Z” with the 
“gyptian numerals. 

The Egyptian numerals look par- 






ticularly well on price tickets and are 
considered the easiest of all numerals 
to make. 

The Egyptian alphabet is divided 
into two groups of round and square 
letters, (see diagram on the bottom 
of alphabet plate). The round let- 
ters are: B, C, D, G, J, O, P, Q, R, 
S, U. The square letters are: A, E, 
F, H, 1, K, L, M, N, T, V, W, X, Y, Z. 
A small compass and a “T” square 
will help the beginner practice sep- 
arately on the two groups of letters. 

The popular size price tickets for 
holiday displays are 114 x 2 in., 2.x 3 
in., 3x 5in., 4x 6in.,5x7in. The 
popular sizes for descriptive show 
cards, are 9 x 12 in., 11 x 20 in, 


|11 x 14 in, 





14 x 22 in. and full size 
sheets 22 x 28 in. 

There are many wholesale station- 
ers like “Dennisons” and “Tower 
Mfg. Co.,”’ where Christmas and holi- 
day seals may be purchased in dozen 
lots quite reasonable. Some are 
heads and the whole figure of Santa 
Claus, little Christmas trees, etc. and 
if pasted in one corner of each price 
ticket give a wonderful festive effect. 
They offer a large selection of sizes 
suitable for all price tickets. The 
christmas colors are of course red and 
green and this color scheme looks 
well on white show cards if not over 
done. For example, have lettering in 
green with price in red, or have all 

(Continued on page 65) 
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(Pages 44 to 50 include convention reports held from last week) 


Trade Practice Conference Means Self- 
Regulation, Says T. M. Flannery 


XPLAINING the trade confer- 
K, ence procedure of the Federal 

Trade Commission as another 
name for the self-regulation of busi- 
ness, T. Markham Flannery, director, 
Federal Trade Commission, told the 
manufacturers’ morning session just 
how this idea may be carried out suc- 
cessfully. In part, Mr. Flannery said: 


ence, may be regarded as but another 
name for self-regulation of business. 

“Never in the history of American 
business has there been a time when 
self-regulation has received more in- 
tensive consideration. 

‘By ‘self-regulation’ | mean work- 
able rules prescribed by an industry 
for 
due regard for the public interest. 


regulation the trade practice conference 
procedure of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission affords the most effective 
method yet devised to accomplish this 
end. 

“Trade associations, ‘institutes,’ 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
business organized in other forms 
have done and are doing excellent 
work. Competitive conditions in many 


the 


industries are being studied and intelli- | 
| dustry as a unit. 


analyzed; codes are being 


much money 


gently 
adopted ; 


work of self-regulation. 
faults are discovered and rules adopted 
for their correction, it remains for the 


trade practice conference procedure to | 
| and thus places. all persons engaged 


supply, in a measure at least, an ele- 
ment which heretofore has been com- 
pletely lacking—namely, enforcement. 

“Self-regulation without rules would 
be impossible, and rules without some 
power of enforcement make self-regu- 
lation in most instances a mere expen- 
sive gesture. The fact that some power 
rests, as it does, in an impartial, dis- 
interested governmental body, obviates 
the necessity of its frequent use. 

“For the benefit of the more techni- 
cal, it may be explained that in formal 
complaints issued by the commission 
against one who has violated a rule, 
the charge is based on violation of the 
statute, not on violation of the rule. 
Before considering the extent to which 
trade practice conference rules may be 
enforceable, the underlying principles 


| titled to fair competition. 
“The term, ‘Trade Practice Confer- | 





is being ex- | 
pended in educating industry for the | 
But when the | 





| Gemned 
} 
them. 





and nature of the trade practice con- 
ference procedure will be briefly re- 
ferred to: 

“The primary interest of the Federal 


Trade Commission naturally is the in- | ‘ c 
| After consideration, 


terest of the public. The public is 


| entitled to the benefits which flow fro.v 


competition, and competitors are en- 
The legiti- 


the public. 
undoubtedly injures the other; and 
Congress has, in the creation of the 
Federal Trade Commission, provided 
a medium through which the interests 


| . 
| of both may be mutually protected in 
| matters of competitive practices. 

its own business conduct with a | 


“When, as a result of such practices, 


| these intérests conflict, they must be 
“If an industry is capable of self- | 
| Commission Act, and on appropriate 
| occasion the trade practice conference 
| procedure may be invoked for this pur- 


harmonized under the Federal Trade 


pose. This procedure affords a common 
ground upon which representatives of 
business or industry may meet and 


practices or methods which, in 
opinion of the industry, are unfair or 
harmful, or against the public interest. 

“This procedure deals with an in- 
It is concerned solely 
with practices and methods. It regards 
the industry as occupying a position 
comparable to that of “friend of the 


court,’ and not that of the accused. | 
It wipes out 021 a given date all unfair | 


methods condemned at the conference 


therein on an equally fair competitive 
basis. It performs the same function 
as a formal complaint without bring- 
ing charges, prosecuting trials, or em- 
ploying any compulsory process; but 
multiplies results by as many times as 
there are numbers in the industry who 
formerly practised the methods con- 
and voluntarily abandoned 


“The process consists in assembling 
representatives of a given industry in 
conference over which a Commissioner 
ot the Federal Trade Commission, who 
represents and looks after the interest 
of the public, presides. The industry 
as thus assembled proposes, discusses 
and adopts resolutions defining and de- 
nouncing such practices as, in the 











| opinion of the conferrees should be 


abandoned for the good of the in- 
dustry. 

“These resolutions, with a report, are 
submitted to the commission as a whole, 
the commission 
miay either approve, or accept, or re- 


| ject the resolutions, in whole or in part. 
| Resolutions approved or accepted by 


| . . 
mate interests of business are in per- | the commission are regarded as rules 
fect harmony with the true interests of | of business conduct for the govern- 
That which injures one | Ment of the industry on the subjects 
| covered. 


| according to the nature of the prac- 


These are usually grouped 


tices which they condemn. 

“Group I rules are those which the 
commission affirmatively approves. 
thereby stating in effect that any who 
make use of the practices condemned 
by such rules are subject to be named 
as respondents in formal complaints. 

“Group II rules condemn practices 


| with reference to the illegality of which 


the commission expresses no opinion, 
but it accepts these rules as expressing 
the opinion of the trade that the use 
oi such practices constitutes unfair 


: ee | methods of competition. 
freely discuss and agree to abandon any | 


the | ; : ; ing 
| they include practices the illegality of 


“Group II rules cover a wide range; 


which is uncertain as well as_ those 
which may be regarded merely as bad 
business methods. Nevertheless, it is 


| at times difficult to state whether a 


practice is or is not illegally unfair, 
and on some such questions decisions 
have been rendered by divided courts. 

“The only statutory guide to the na- 
ture of practices which the commission 


| by Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission Act is empowered and directed 
to prevent is found in the declaration 
that ‘unfair methods of competition in 
commerce are declared unlaw- 
ful.’ The United States Supreme 
Court, in dealing with this language 
in the Gratz case, said: 
“The words “unfair 
competition” are not defined by the 
statute and their exact meaning is in 
dispute. It is for the courts, not for 
the commission, ultimately to determine 
as a matter of law what they include. 
They are clearly inapplicable to prac- 
tices never heretofore regarded as op- 
posed to good morals because charac- 
terized by deception, bad faith, fraud 
or oppression, or as against public pol- 
icy because of their dangerous tendency 
unduly to hinder competition or to 


methods of 
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create monopoly. The Act was cer- 
tainly not intended to fetter free and 
fair competition as commonly under- 
stood and practised by honorable op- 
ponents in trade.’ 

“The adoption of rules of business 
conduct at a trade practice conference 
by the majority of an industry, if free 
from collusion or fraud, determines the 
character of competitive practices 
which constitute ‘fair competition as 
commonly understood and practised by 
honorable opponents’ in their particu- 
lai trade. 
imposed obligation to abide by these 
rules, the adoption of which was based 
upon mutual considerations, mutual in- 
ducements, and the good faith of ail, 
would appear to be guilty of ‘bad 
faith.” But let it be distinctly under- 
stood that this question has never been 
determined by the commission, and up 
to the present the enforceability of 
Group II rules must depend on the 
practice the particular rule deals with 
and the facts presented in a particular 
case. 

“However, it seems that business men 
do not invoke the machinery of the 
government for the purpose of making 
tules simply as a gesture. There is a 
bona fide desire on the part of business 
generally to raise the standard of busi- 
ness practices. Half-truths told in ad- 
vertisements, deception in labels, fraud 
in substitutions, and wasteful, uneco- 
nomic methods generally are burdens 
on business which the more intelligent 
are anxious to be rid of. 

“Thus, the cottonseed oil mill indus- 
try, at a trade practice conference re- 
cently announced, passed a resolution 
in the hope that all the rules which 
they adopted would be enforced by the 
commission, or at least that none would 
be surreptitiously violated without the 
violator being subject to the issuance 
cf a complaint by the commission. The 





rule in question may be regarded as 
making history in this respect, and 
reads as follows: 

““That the clandestine violation of | 
any of said resolutions, those accepted | 
hy the Federal Trade Commission | 
merely as expressions of the industry 
as well as those approved by said com- 
mission shall be deemed unfair methods | 
of competition.’ 

“This rule was placed in Group I, 
which, as previously explained, means | 





majority of the commission; and while | 
no further expression has come from 
the commission in this matter, and | 
while I have no authority to speak on 
this subject for the commission, it 
might be reasonably inferred that com- | 
plaints may issue against users of the 
practices condemned by the Group II 
rules, against any if that particular 
industry who violate their self-imposed 
obligation to: refrain from such prac- 
tices. 


“There is no need, however, to specu- 
late as to whether or how the commis- 
sion, or finally the courts, may deter- 
mine the relative status of Group II 
rules. They are usually observed and 
have resulted in the abandonment of 
many bad business practices to the last- 
ing good and financial benefit of the 
industry. A few examples may be here 
cited: 


“Recently the shirting fabrics indus- 
try, among others, adopted a resolution 
which was classified by the commission 
as a Group II rule. It corrected a prac- 
tice which had become an expensive 
burden on that branch of the industry 
known as ‘converters, or those who 
buy the plain fabric from the mill and 
by finishing, dyeing, printing, etc., con- 
vert it into shirting. Great quantities 





of this material were used in large 
samples furnished free of cost to deal- 


Objections to Handling Accessories, Electric Appliances and Radio 


PON the subject, “Objections 

to Handling Accessories, Elec- 

tric Appliances and Radio,” at 
the Tuesday afternoon session of the 
jobbers’ meeting. Felix Van Cleef 
started the discussion. In his con- 
tact with many jobbers, he said, he 
most often met the general objec- 
tion to starting new lines in a_busi- 
ness that seemed already to have too 
many items. Whether the jobber 
was content to continue with lawn- 
mowers and other established items 
because of a lack of desire to study new 
lines, or a dislike of establishing spe- 
cialty departments, he could not say, 
but the reason seemed to be included 
in the two stated. Some jobbers had 





been very successful without organiz- 
ing specialty departments, others by 
organizing them. His thought was that 
each jobber had an individual problem 
in that regard, depending upon ability 
of his salesmen and the territory cov- 
ered and the extent to which he stocked 
the specialty items. 

A. H. Nichols, presiding officer, said, 
in his opinion, jobbers as a group were 
rather open to censure for the unwil- 
lingness to study these new items, as 
they had years ago studied items that 
are now regarded as established. “We 
have always had service problems, even 
on wheelbarrows, and we should not 
let a fear of service stop us. While 
so many items are being taken from us 





ers with each order shipped through- 
out the United States. The correct 
economics of the situation was the 
elimination of waste and an equitable 
distribution of the burden; thus, in- 
stead of receiving samples free, if each 


| dealer were required to purchase them 


at actual cost, his demands in this re- 
spect would be confined to actual re- 
quirements, and the expense, great in 
the aggregate, would be inconsiderable 
to the individual dealer. The operation 


} | that it was affirmatively approved by a | of this rule was strenuously opposed 
Any who violate their.self- | : : 


by certain dealers; but the shirting 
fabrics industry, capable of and ready 
for self-regulation, abided strictly by 
the rule which they had adopted and 
which the commission had accepted as 
expressing the desire of that branch of 
the industry most vitally concerned. 
“By a Group II rule this industry 
also has eliminated entirely from the 
shirting fabrics market the practice of 


| pirating designs. 


“The rule passed by the furniture 
industry at a trade practice conference 
requiring the honest naming of wood, 
has been accepted by more than 900 
manufacturers, and the reprehensible 
practice of invoicing stained pine, 
gum, etc., as ‘mahogany’ or ‘walnut’ 
has practically been abandoned. 

“In closing, I desire to congratulate 
American business on the rapid strides 
it is making in the matter of self- 
regulation. There are many difficult 
and complex matters which must be 
solved in some industries. These so- 
Ivtions must come either voluntarily or 
through some compulsory process. But 
no matter how difficult these may be, 
I am satisfied that American business 
can and will solve its own business 
problems without resort to unnecessary 
litigation and without resort to cut- 
throat competition. If the Division of 
Trade Practice Conferences can be of 
assistance, it is at your service. 


by change of customs, we should be 
willing to study those things which by 
nature of the articles itself and its use, 
belongs to us. Our job is to get busy 
and learn if this merchandise is ready 
and if it has a place in the scheme of 
things.” 

Several of those called upon 
they had no objections so far as 
they had gone. These speakers referred 
chiefly to auto accessories and said that 
they handled the necessary and estab- 
lished lines, such as fan belts, spark 
plugs and tires and found no serious 
objections. One jobber reported splen- 
did volume on radio and a prospect of 
worthwhile profits as the merchandis- 
ing situation was adjusting itself. 


said 


= | 
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Rail Transportation Industry’s Partner 
Elisha Lee Tells Opening Session 


IVING a broad picture of the 

railroad’s place in distribution, 

Elisha Lee, vice-president, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, told the opening ses- 
sion that rail transportation was indus- 
try’s full partner. In part he said: 

“The task of all manufacturers is to 
make a useful product and then to dis- 
tribute it. In other words, the con- 
sumer and the maker must be brought 
together on a basis which permits the 
former to satisfy a want and the latter 
to earn a reasonable profit. Rail trans- 
portation is the full partner of industry 
because manufacturing, as we know it 
today, could never have been created 
and could not continue to exist, even for 
the briefest period, without the facili- 
ties for assembling materials and dis- 
tributing products provided by the rail- 
roads. 

“To keep our transportation system 
ahead of the constantly changing and 
increasing demand of traffic, railroad 
men must anticipate the needs of in- 
dustry and provide for them far in 
advance. Progressive railroads must 
carry on continuously extensive im- 
provements costing many millions of 
dollars every year and requiring a 
steady stream of new capital in very 
large sums. This policy involves the 
most important problem which railroad 
managers have to face today—namely, 
the necessity for producing net earn- 
ings. 

“Because railroading is a vital, liv- 
ing institution, a busy railroad is never 
completed. For example, our com- 
pany’s program of improvements for 
this year totals more than $70,000,000. 
Additional main tracks are being pro- 
vided, yards are being expanded and 
revised, new passenger and freight ter- 
minals are being constructed, and more 
economical locomotives are being sup- 
plied, as well as passenger and freight 
cars of improved types. 

“Our company has recently spent 
millions of dollars to provide new and 
highly specialized facilities for the 
handling of perishable freight in New 
York and Philadelphia, and work was 
started a few months ago on the con- 
struction of a similar produce terminal 
in Pittsburgh. This is merely part of 


largement and improvement of freight 
facilities in Pittsburgh, including the 
erection of a new freight depot, which 
will cost approximately $5,000,000. Our 
plans for a new produce terminal in 
Washington, D. C., were announced a 














short time ago, and we are developing 
programs for important new facilities 
at other points. 

“Railroad managers are always on 
the alert for new and better ways of 
doing things. In fact, one of the great- 
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est advances in railroad management in 
recent years is in the matter of control 
over operating expenses. Expenses are 
now allotted systematically and in ad- 
vance among the various departments, 
the amounts being determined in the 
light of experience, modified by the 
amount of work to be done or estimated 
traffic to be handled. Most of our rail- 
roads are now operating under this 
budget scheme, which amounts prac- 
tically to a daily check on the traffic 
handled and on labor and material costs. 
These budgets enable the executive of- 
fices to exercise rigid control over ex- 
penditures and to effect economies and 
efficiences of operations not heretofore 
realized. 

“The Transportation Act of 1920 was 
quite properly recognized as marking 
the beginning of a new cycle in the 
evolution of railroad regulation in this 
country. It set up a more constructive 
national railway policy, especially nota- 
ble in its declaration for a fair and 
reasonable return to the railroads. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that even the 


a comprehensive program for the en- | modest rate, set by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission at 534 per cent., has 
not yet been realized. 

“Thus far I have been speaking about 
railroading of yesterday and today. Let 
us take a glance into the future. The 
evolution of sound relationships be- 








tween the railroads, the automobile and 
air transport constitute a very interest- 
ing feature of the future transportation 
picture. Any forecast of probable de- 
velopments in this field must proceed, 
however, from consideration of the 
fundamental fact that railroad facili- 
ties of all kinds are primarily adapted 
to the economic hauling of heavy train- 
loads over long distances—in other 
words, to what we are coming to term 
“mass transportation.” The character 
and scope of improvements to plant and 
equipment in recent years clearly re- 
flect the fact that railroads long ago 
recognized this as their special forte. 

“Because motor vehicles must be con- 
tent with the carrying of much smaller 
loads, their economic use is virtually 
confined to the performance of rela- 
tively short distance or local transpor- 
tation service. In other words, they 
are peculiarly adapted to the “retail” 
forms of service, in contrast with the 
“wholesale” forms, for which railroads 
are so eminently suited. 

“IT have been told that the former 
practice by many members of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association of using 
motor trucks to make deliveries to deal- 
ers outside their respective cities, and 
up to a radius of 50 miles or more, 
soon proved to be uneconomic and was, 
therefore, abandoned. 

“Unquestionably the most effective 
utilization of motor vehicles as com- 
mercial carriers lies in their proper co- 
ordination with the railroads, particu- 
larly in such matters as collection and 
distribution within terminal zones, and 
in making possible a complete through 
transportation service from the door of 
the shipper to the door of the consumer. 

“The so-called container car is des- 
tined to play an important role in per- 
fecting a complete transporation service 
of this kind. This new form of service 
for less-than-carload shipments, now 
offered over certain routes by the Penn- 
sylvania as well as two or three other 
railroads, is based on the use of steel 
containers which can be carried either 
on specially equipped flat cars or on mo- 
tor trucks. This feature of interchange- 
ability permits an ideal coordination of 
rail and truck facilities. The function 
of motor trucks is the collection and 
distribution of freight within the ter- 
minal zones, and the railroad performs 
the long intercity haul. 

“Rail rates for this class of services 
are somewhat lower than those apply- 
ing to less-than-carload lots handled in 
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the ordinary manner, because the rail- 
road company is relieved of loading and 
ynloading and the ladings per car aver- 
age heavier than with less-than-carload 
freight carried in the ordinary manner. 

“In turning to aviation, it should be 
remembered that we have not accumu- 
lated so much experience with commer- 
cial flying as with the motor truck. 
There is, however, every justification 
for the belief that, just as automobiles 
have grown to be prominent factors in 
transportation, so will air transport 
come into extensive use within the next 
few years. The precise character and 
scope of that use, and its relationship to 
the railroad business, are things which 
only time will develop. Most railroad 
men believe that at least for a great 
many years the airplane, like the auto- 
mobile, will find its greatest opportunity 
for sound utility through the develop- 
ment of a service in cooperation with 
railroad transportation. 

“Since these rail-air projects have 
received much attention from the news- 
papers, I will merely say that they are 
based primarily upon the idea of utiliz- 
ing the comfort of sleeping cars for 
night travel and the speed of airplanes 
for day travel, thereby cutting in half 
the time required for transcontinental 
and other long journeys. It is believed 
that coordinating the two forms of serv- 








ice in this manner assures a standard 
of safety so high that, with the equip- 
ment and appliances already available, 
we are in a position to proceed at once 
with plans to offer the service to the 
general public. 

“In addition, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, who heads the Technical Com- 
mittee of Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc., and is also Consulting Aero- 
nautical Engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has just assured us that the 
portion of the route lying west of 
Columbus is adapted to night as well 
as to day flying, and that he is pre- 
pared to recommend an all-air schedule 
over this portion of the route, supple- 
menting the combined rail-air service 
for those who desire exceptional speed. 

“This, however, is a development 
which necessarily can only be realized 
in the more distant future, as the 
route must first be properly lighted and 
a suitable type of airplane, with sleep- 
ing accommodations, then produced. In 
the meantime, we are proceeding as 
rapidly as possible with carrying out 
the original plans for the joint rail-air 
route from coast to coast; and this, it 
is believed, even after the inauguration 
of night flying west of Columbus, will 
continue to be the backbone of the 
service. 

“History reveals that mobility always 





transforms and ennobles peoples. The 
signifiance of old Egypt was due pri- 
marily to mobility along the Nile. How 
did the Phoenicians, Norsemen, Dutch 
and English rise to eminence? Through 
mobility on the sea. Mobility in the 
United States has for nearly a century 
meant steam railroad transportation and 
the whole life of future generations, as 
well as present, is tied up with its influ- 
ences. Motor vehicles and aircraft 
have now arrived, and as I read the fu- 
ture, our country must have transporta- 
tion at low cost on railways, highways 
and airways. 

“To meet this need, the railroad, the 
automobile and the airplane, each func- 
tioning with maximum efficiency in its 
most useful sphere, must be so coordi- 
nated to support and supplement one 
another. 

“What agency is best qualified to lead 
this movement toward a_ thoroughly 
integrated national transportation sys- 
tem? Obviously, it is the organized rail- 
roads, on the basis of their experience 
and achievements, which I have out- 
lined. They are ready to continue the 
march, and are unfolding their plans 
upon a scope nation-wide in extent, 
presaging the dawn of a new transpor- 
tation era that may be as impressive in 
its developments as that which followed 
the coming of the railroads themselves.” 








C. L. Schwartz, of Salina, Kansas, 
Finds Accessory Manufacturers 


Cooperating with Hardware Jobbers 


automobile accessories have 

been cooperating with hard- 
ware jobbers in the distribution of these 
products, C. L. Schwartz, Lee Hard- 
ware Co., Salina, Kan., told the Tues- 
day morning session of the jobbers’ 
accessory branch. In part Mr. Schwartz 
said : 

“I believe that generally speaking the 
manufacturers, especially those manu- 
facturing standard automobile acces- 
sories, are cooperating with the whole- 
saler. I believe that where there is not 
this completely, that they are not co- 
operating—it perhaps is somewhat of a 
fifty-fifty proposition in volume. A few 
years ago there was a movement started 
to ask the manufacturers to give us 
more cooperation in the sale of their 
merchandise. I think that movement 
has brought about splendid results. 
That was in the day when our salesmen 
called on the automobile garage station. 


BE iipessdiin cows making 








Today there is a new element in our 
country which is bringing back some 
bad things. I refer to the sale move- 
ment—in sale of automobile accessories. 

In our section of the country there 
are now being established chain garages 
and chain filling stations and chain 
tourist camps. Recently in a town of 
5,000 population there was organized a 
company with a capital of $250,000 to 
engage in a chain filling station and 
tourist project. This project carries 
with it the cabin of the tourist, eating 
places and the sale of oil and gas, and 
tar, and automobile accessories. Fol- 
lowing the announcement of these plans, 
after visiting the head of the organiza- 
tion, we were unable to sell this organi- 
zation their supplies of automobile ac- 
cessories. The manager of that depart- 
ment of our business found out that in 
many instances the prices at which this 
organization was purchasing their 
goods were just about the same as ours; 


in many insfances equal and in some in- 
stances very slightly higher. However, 
I am glad to say that the standard lines, 
such as spark plugs, chains and fan 
belts of the various standard brands 
were offered on the quantity proposi- 
tion, based on what we were able to 
offer, but because they had been able to 
buy from the manufacturer at the prices 
we were able to supply them at, they 
preferred to place their orders with the 
manufacturer. We lost a great amount 
of business, and naturally business once 
started with a manufacturer will con- 
tinue unless some effort is made to 
change it to the jobber. We find a con- 
siderable amount of competition, but I 
would say there is more from our job- 
ber friends than we have from the 
manufacturers. We want more co- 
operation between ourselves than be- 
tween the manufacturers and _ our- 
selves.” 
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PRICE-CUTTING 


An Address Before the Builders’ Hardware Group of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


S some of you know, I spent part 
of the summer making a detailed 
study of one section of the build- 

ers’ hardware industry. This group 
was made up of about 20 manufactur- 
ers, doing collectively a business of $40,- 
000,000 a year. Of this, $10,000,000 
appeared to be done below cost, and at 
a period when the volume of building 
contracts is the largest in our history. 
And that situation is fairly typical of 
American industry today. I could quote 
similar figures from other industries. | 
was talking recently with a large mal- 
leable iron founder, and he said that 
they had not made any money for the 
past three years. They could stand 
losses for about one year more; after 
that he did not know what would hap- 
pen. It is this general condition which 
is taking the joy out of business, and 
making you men prematurely gray. It 
all goes back to price-cutting, your own 
or somebody else’s, to the inability of 
the industry to maintain a_ profitable 
price. 

Well, I have no patent remedy to 
offer. I am not a quack doctor. But 
at least we can analyze the situation 
here today. We can sort out some of 
the causes of price-cutting, and exam- 
ine some of the remedies that have 
been tried or proposed. 


Overproduction Underlying 
Cause 


It is clear that the underlying cause 
of price-cutting is over-production. In 
the builders’ hardware industry, the 
war brought about an over-capacity 
of at least 50 per cent, probably near- 
er 100. One half of the present plants 
could produce all the goods needed. 
We have an inelastic market; people 
are not going to buy more builders’ 
hardware because prices are low. With 
a large plant capacity and a heavy gen- 
eral overhead, there is a constant 
temptation for each manufacturer to 
produce more than the market can 
absorb. 

The natural remedy is deflation, the 
reduction of the industry’s capacity to 
what the market will stand. No doubt 
that process is going on now, and will 
continue. Some of the weaker com- 
petitors in the industry will go to the 
wall, or drop out of builders’ hardware 
and turn to other lines. The compan- 
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ies with the largest reserves or other 
competitive advantages will survive. 
But it is well to distinguish between this 
natural deflation process and the arti- 
ficial deflation brought about by a price 
war. You can’t ordinarily force a 
price-cutter out of business by meeting 
his prices or going below them. You 
merely drive him into competition with 
you on other lines where you are now 
making a profit. That is just what is 
happening at the present time. Even 
if he fails, the plant and machinery are 
still there, and somebody is likely to 
buy them at a bargain and start a new 
cut-throat competition. A trade war is 
like any other war. To ask who won 
the World War is like asking who won 
the Japanese earthquake. The survi- 
vors of a price war, and these are not 
necessarily the strongest and most ef- 
ficient competitors, are left with de- 
pleted reserves, embittered trade rela- 
tions and a demoralized market. No, 
price-cutting is not a remedy for price- 
cutting. 

The most popular remedy for price- 
cutting, among American business men, 
seems to be the repeal of the Sherman 
Law, so as to make it possible to fix 
prices by agreement. Some of you 
know Charles Eidlitz, who heads up 
the steel and electrical contracting 
groups in New York City. I asked him 
about price-fixing, and his answer was: 
“I keep our men from it for two 
reasons. First, it is uneconomic and 
never works. Second, I like the cli- 
New York, and I’m _ not 
that I should like the cli- 
mate in Atlanta.” Among the hard- 
ware men with whom I talked last 
summer, there appeared to be a con- 
flict of opinion as to whether such 
agreements really worked, before the 
law began to be seriously applied, 
about 1911. The majority were in- 
clined to believe that they didn’t work. 
They always broke down through 
treachery, or the suspicion of treach- 
ery. I have made some study of the 
British price associations, and I do not 
consider the idea _ feasible, under 
American conditions, as applied to a 
product so complex as builders’ hard- 
ware. It does not work any too well 
in England. The price must be set 
high enough to enable the least effi- 
cient manufacturer in the agreement 


sure 





to make a profit. In good times things 
go fairly smoothly. When a slump 
comes, the more efficient manufacturer 
can afford to cut his profit, but he can't 
do that without breaking the agree- 
ment; he is handicapped by being tied 
to the less efficient manufacturers. Our 
present law is really a protection. It 
saves us from the failure which would 
ensue if we were permitted to fix 
prices. 

Let us return to our analysis of the 
causes of price-cutting. One reason 
manufacturers sell at too low a margin 
or actually below cost is that they do 
not know what their costs are. In 
studying an industry which is com- 
plaining of unfair trade practices, that 
is now the first thing I look for. | 
have seen industries transformed in 
this regard by education in cost ac- 
counting, and the adoption of a uniform 
cost system. The men in the builders 
hardware field with whom [ talked all 
claimed to know their costs, and to be 
figuring them on the same system. The 
wide variation in costs reported makes 
me rather skeptical on the matter. On 
broad bevel sets, the highest cost re 
ported to me was practically double 
the lowest cost reported, which is out 
of all reason. And there appears to 
be no particular relation between costs 
and prices. This is very unusual. 


A Game of “Give-away” 


If a manufacturer knows his costs, 
as he should, why does he sell below 
cost, not merely to meet someone else’s 
prices, but to cut below them? Some- 
times he acts as if business was a kind 
of Christmas game, where the object is 
to give his goods away. Here is one 
reason why he does it, apparently. 
There is a widespread notion that to 
take a certain amount of business be- 
low cost keeps your factory running 
and increases the volume over which 
your overhead must be spread. There 
is just enough truth in tnis to disguise 
the fallacy that lurks in the idea. You 
can seldom make up on your overhead 
what you are out of pocket on manu- 
facturing and selling costs. Volume 1s 
of no real value except as you can 
make a profit on it. The sensible bust- 
ness man will run his factory up to 50 
per cent of capacity at a profit, in pre- 
ference to 100 per cent with no profit. 
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If a competitor is cutting prices 
through ignorance of his costs, or ig- 
norance of economic laws, the best 
thing you can do, in the long run, is 
to let him hang himself. To follow 
that course requires intelligence, and 
courage. 

Again, manufacturers cut prices 
through lack of knowledge of the 
market. The remedy, at this point, 
which many industries are using effec- 
tively, is the exchange of information 
as to production and orders. This en- 
ables the members to follow the mar- 
ket closely. They are in a position to 
nail the unscrupulous buyer who tries 
to misrepresent conditions, and _ to 
avoid, not only overproduction, but de- 
moralizing price-cuts through fear they 
are not getting their share of the busi- 
ness. Some groups in builders’ hard- 
ware are carrying on such statistical 
work. My impression is that this in- 
formation is not used as fully as it 
should be. The modern system of fac- 
tory management is to control produc- 
tion through a budget system. Much 
of the present trouble in the industry 
would be avoided if each company 
would budget its production according 
to its normal share of the business, as 
disclosed by the statistical reports. 
Overcapacity and an inelastic market 
call for intelligent self-restraint. What 
of the man who does not receive mar- 
ket reports, or will not follow them? 
At least we can set him an example 
of sound and profitable business prac- 
tice. 

Another cause of price-cutting is the 
custom of secret discounts. Every 
manufacturer of builders’ hardware, so 
far as I have been able to learn, in ad- 
dition to his regular price lists and dis- 
counts, gives to certain customers spe- 
cially favorable discounts not granted 
to other customers of the same class. 
These prices are confidential, or so 
regarded by the manufacturer. In some 
cases, these secret discounts are made 
in the first instance to meet competi- 
tion in a particular area. But once 
started, it is hard to get back to your 
regular trade terms. Certain jobbers 
and retailers have been receiving this 
specially favorable treatment for 
years. If the stronger companies, even 
to a limited extent, make price a mat- 
ter of private bargaining, what can you 
expect of the weaker companies which 
are hungry for business on any terms ? 

I am convinced that price discrim- 
inations of this sort are a source of 
much of the price-cutting in this and 
other industries. The dealer never 
knows whether he is getting the bot- 
tom price, and is likely to assume that 
he is not. As a consequence, he is 
always trying to beat you down, and 
business becomes a matter of haggling. 





At the other end of the line, the manu- 
facturer and his salesmen do not trust 
their competitors’ published terms. They 
give too easy credence to the custom- 
er’s statements as to prices a competi- 
tor has made. It is this situation which 
is constantly forcing prices down to 
unprofitable levels. 

Some day the builders’ hardware in- 
dustry, and every other industry, will 
wake up to the fact that it is this atmos- 
phere of haggling and mystery which 
makes it possible for the price-cutter to 
thrive. It encourages the granting of 
special prices. And it creates a per- 
petual buyers’ market, where the dealer 
is able to play one manufacturer off 
against another. 


Secret Discounts Long Standing 
Custom 


The custom of secret discounts is 
of long standing. Would it be possible 
to change it, and thus reduce price- 
cutting by removing one of its princi- 
pal causes? This was done years ago 
in the better class of retail trade. If 
you go into a store today, almost any 
kind of store, you do not haggle over 
terms. There is a fixed price, the same 
to all comers, and you take it or leave 
it. It has been done by the larger 
manufacturing industries. When you 
buy your raw material—steel, brass, 
wire, and so on—you buy on quota- 
tions. You do not expect to beat the 
sales agent down, to be given a better 
price than your competitors. 

There are three ways in which the 
change from price discrimination to a 
one-price system may be made. Some- 
times a company can do it alone. The 
largest manufacturer of rubber hose in 
this country, Cornelius Garretson of 
Wilmington, Delaware, abolished all 
special terms. He sells only to distri- 
butors, and they pay the same price 
whether they buy a case or a carload. 
At the end of the year the customers 
receive a share in the profits of the 
company, proportioned to the volume 
of their business. There always have 
been profits to divide, and I doubt if 
that is true of all hose manufacturers. 
The dealers prefer the system of open 
dealing, when they get used to it. He is 
getting a lot more satisfaction out of 
his business. He is selling rubber hose. 
the best and cheapest hose he can make, 
instead of keeping up a running fight 
with the large distributors who insist 
on buying on special terms. 


Acting Together Through a Trade 
Practice Submittal 


Again, the industry may act together 
through a trade practice submittal. 
Price discrimination between custom- 
ers of the same class is usually illegal 
anyway. If a representative group in 


any industry, meeting with the Federal 
Trade Commission, adopt a_ rule 
against secret discounts, the Commis- 
sion will indorse the rule and enter- 
tain complaints of infringement. That 
helps to keep the weak-kneed competi- 
tor in line. The millwork manufac- 
turers are the latest group to try it, and 
I know of other industries which are 
heading in the same direction. 

The third way of making the change 
is through a general understanding in 
the industry, without any formal rule 
or machinery for enforcement. That is 
the method followed by the Bolt, Nut 
and Rivet Association. I want to 
spend the rest of my time on this, since 
it illustrates some of the points already 
made. 

In 1924, the bolt, nut and rivet in- 
dustry was so demoralized that some- 
thing radical had to be done to save it 
from destruction. During that year, on 
a gross business of approximately 
$75,000,000, the losses reached a total 
of $12,000,000. In one month a single 
company lost $51,000 net, while their 
total payroll was $47,000. As Presi- 
dent Graham says, “if the employees of 
that company had worked without re- 
muneration, the company would still 
have been in red figures.” Sounds rather 
familiar, doesn’t it? 

Graham's own company in_ Pitts- 
burgh, in order to avoid rapid suicide, 
took the bull by the horns. They sent 
out a letter to the trade and to their 
competitors, stating that from that 
time on they would get at least cost 
out of their product or quit business 
entirely. They advanced their prices 
35 per cent overnight, and for the first 
time in their history established a de- 
finite price policy, to be maintained re- 
gardless of competition. What was the 
reaction? The reaction which I believe 
you can usually expect from a combina- 
tion of business intelligence and cour- 
age. Some of their largest customers 
wrote back approving the stand the 
company had taken. A _ number of 
their leading competitors expressed so 
much interest in the idea that confer- 
ences were held and a new trade asso- 
ciation organized, in April, 1925. 

During 1925, ’26 and '27, the bolt, 
nut and rivet industry operated at an 
approximate profit of $6,000,000 a year, 
instead of a loss of $12,000,000, or a net 
change of $18,000,000. How have they 
done it? The executive committee of 
the new association made a study of 
the causes that had brought the in- 
dustry into its demoralized condition, 
and attempted to apply specific reme- 
dies. The study of cause and effect, 
you see, very much as we have been 
trying to apply it in a general way this 
morning. Some of the causes and 





effects would apply to builders’ hard- 
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ware; some of them probably would 
not. 

They started, as every industry must 
start, with cost accounting. The in- 
dustry for years has been using a basic 
price list, from which discounts are 
figured. This list has been thoroughly 
revised to bring it into line with rela- 
tive costs, as disclosed by experience. 
They have not yet reached the point 
where all the companies are figuring 
costs in the same way, but they are all 
giving more attention to the question 
of costs than they ever did before. 

Next they standardized their con- 
tainers, reducing the number of pack- 
age sizes from 168 to 18. They are 
doing the same with sizes and styles. 
I shall not dwell on this phase of their 
work and its saving, with which you 
are familiar. I also pass over certain 
activities which are of only local in- 
terest. 

We come now to the most distinc- 
tive feature of the bolt, nut and rivet 
plan. They found that the greatest op- 
position to a stabilized market came 
from the distributors. And the reason 
for this was that the manufacturers, 
in their greed for business, had been 
selling not only to the distributor but to 
the distributor’s retail customers. 

This complaint of direct selling is an 
old story, and there is more than one 
side to it. But let me illustrate from 
builders’ hardware how direct selling 
encourages price-cutting. The jobber 
buys from the manufacturer. In order 
to resell to the dealer, he has to have 
an average margin of probably 20 per 
cent. But when the jobber goes to the 
retail dealer he finds that this manu- 
facturer or some other manufacturer 
has got in ahead of him. They have 
been loading up the retailer as well as 
the jobber. And the prices made to 
the retailer are so close to those quoted 
to the jobber as to make resale impos- 
sible. I came on cases where the re- 
tailer was given the same price as the 
jobber. What is the distributor to do? 
In order to keep in business he is con- 
stantly hunting for bargains that will 
make it possible for him to resell at a 
profit. A great deal of the pressure for 





price-cutting comes from the distribu- 
tor, just as it did in the bolt and nut 
industry. By competing with himself 
in the channels of distribution, the 
manufacturer has forced the distributor 
to take this attitude, as a matter of self- 
preservation. 

What the bolt and nut people did 
was to get together a joint committee 
of manufacturers and distributors to 
try and straighten out this situation 
They started in the Pittsburgh district, 
and found that there were 11,000 bolt 
and rivet buyers in the territory. Out 
of these they selected 275 who might 
be regarded as regular distributors, or 
large manufacturing customers. The 
work has now spread over the entire 
country, through a remarkable cam- 
paign of conference and education, into 
which the manufacturers have put a 
good deal of their own money. They 
weeded out the trade until 2690 ac- 
counts were left to be actively solici- 
ted. There is no price agreement. The 
manufacturers do not refuse to sell 
outside of this list. But the under- 
standing is that each manufacturer, if 
he sell outside of this list, will deter- 
mine the margin which the jobber re- 
quires in that territory and have regard 
for that situation. 

I have tried to check the actual op- 
eration of the plan, among both manu- 
facturers and distributors. What we 
appear to have is the development of a 
trade custom in the matter of distri- 
bution, as a result of common action by 
individual firms. Because of this new 
trade custom, the manufacturer is free, 
as he was not before, to cut out special 
terms and put his business on a one- 
price basis. 

By this rather loose arrangement— 
it could not be called an agreement, 
either in fact or in law—the manu fac- 
turers have been able to close up many 
of their small accounts; they were 
losing money on them anyway. Or if 
they continue to sell a few of these 
small accounts, they charge enough 
more to make them profitable. Orders 
now come in heavy tonnages, which re- 
duces packing and clerical expenses, 
and helps the factory to operate on 
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quantity production. The attitude of the 
distributors has been entirely changed, 
On these terms they are willing to sup- 
port a stable market. They are anxious 
to pay a stable market price, which is 
passed on to the retailer and the cus- 
tomer. The pressure for price reduc. 
tions from that source has been relieved 
with the removal of its cause. 

As you doubtless know, the Bolt, Nut 
and Rivet Association called a Na- 
tional Distribution Conference in New 
York at the end of June. A joint com- 
mittee was appointed, made up of dis- 
tributors and representatives of vari- 
ous manufacturing lines, to see wheth- 
er this plan could be adapted to the 
hardware trade in general. 

How far it would be possible for the 
builders’ hardware industry to con- 
fine its outlet to the regular jobber, I 
venture no opinion. Your situation 
is complicated by contract work and a 
number of other‘ factors. The idea 
is at least worth serious consideration. 





Says F. P. A. to Hardware Men 


“According to the National Hard- 
ware Association, assembling at Atlan- 
tic City, the hardware business has in- * 
creased about 25 per cent in the last 
year. If the association wants to know 
how to increase it 50 per cent next 
year, we'll tell it. Have one additional 
clerk in every hardware store, so that 
the clerk who knows the stock can keep 
on discussing politics with some non- 
purchasing friend. Then the additional 
clerk can say, ‘I don’t think we have 
those. Mr. Galumph knows, but he’s 
busy at present.’ This, in time, will 
make it possible for hardware stores 
to carry smaller stocks. Pretty soon 
the stock will get so small that the en- 
tire rent problem will minimize; there 
will be no overhead. And expenses are 
the trouble with most businesses. 

“Another way for the hardware boys 
to increase their business is to have a 
couple of No Parking signs in stock. 
buy them, and when they're 
stolen we'll buy two more.” 

—The Conning Tower, World (N. Y.) 





Comments on Hardware Age Article 


HARLES KURZON, New York City hardware 
merchant writes as follows, commenting upon a 


recent article in HARDWARE AGE. 


One of the most interesting articles that ever came 
to my attention was the one entitled “How to Avoid 
Becoming a Salesman,” by John A. Finnegan. 
appeared in the Oct. 18 issue of the HARDWARE AGE. 

This essay, which in good old hardware parlance “hits 


himself. 


This 


needs and trends. 


the nail on the head,” emphasizes most of the hardware 
store evils, and by means of its negative treatment pre- 


sents these weaknesses in a light which should make the 
average “clerk person” feel ridiculous and ashamed of 


More articles of this kind would prove sufficiently 
jolting to awaken dealers and their employees to the 
realization! that the hardware business must become 
keen, alert, alive and efficient to keep pace with modern 


Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES KuRZON. 
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M. T. Doland Chicago Manager 
The Lockwood Mfg. Co. 


M. T. Doland, who was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office of 
The Lockwood Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. was for many years one of the 
company’s sales representatives in the 
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middle western section of the country. 
Prior to this position he was for a num- 
ber of years general manager and treas- 
urer of the Allerton-Clarke Co., Chicago. 
An attractive sample room and ample 
stocks are maintained at 555 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, under Mr. Doland’s 
supervision. . 





British Sales Agent Will Visit 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


J. V. Franklin, affiliated with the sales 
department of the British office of Black 
& Decker, Ltd., is on his way to this 
country and will spend several weeks at 
the Towson, Md., factory of the Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co. He will also attend 
the Automotive Equipment Association 
Show in Chicago. 

P. C. Hough of the Black & Decker 
service department will leave shortly for 
Australia to establish service facilities for 
the users of the company’s products. 
Atherton Clark of the company’s export 
department is about to leave in November 
on a year’s trip to Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Dutch East Indies, India and other coun- 
tries. He will visit present distributors 
and establish new distributing connections. 





Oldest Traveling Salesmen to Be 
Banquet Guests 


Committees of salesmen and employers 
of traveling salesmen, organized in more 
than 200 cities are helping to hunt for the 
two oldest traveling salesmen in the United 
States. They will be guests of honor at 
a banquet in the Hotel Astor, New York 
City on the evening of Dec. 4, which will 
Maugurate a | $3,000,000 campaign for a 

me near -Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
aged, incapacitated and indigent traveling 
salesmen. 





One of these salesmen will be the old- 
est traveling salesman in the point of years 
and the other will be the oldest in the 
point of service. These two men, when 
they are found, no matter what section 
of the country they are in, will be brought 
to the Hotel Astor with all expenses paid 
by the National Traveling Salesman’s 
Foundation, from a special fund given for 
this purpose. 

All names of those who wish to compete 
should be. sent to the Foundation, 277 
Madison Avenue, New York City, before 
midnight, Nov. 17. 


Roy F. Soule Resigns Editorship 
of Hardware Dealers Magazine 


Roy F. Soule, who for the past six years 
has acted as editor of Hardware Dealers 
Magazine, has resigned from that position, 
effective Oct. 20, 1928. 

His resignation will not sever his con- 
nections with the hardware industry, as 
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he is now associated with the firm of 
Scrap Books, Inc., Waupun, Wis., en- 
gaged in the publishing of a unique type 
of house organ for distribution by hard- 
ware merchants. 

Charles Downes, who has been acting 
as assistant to Mr. Soule in the editor- 
ship of Hardware Dealers Magazine, suc- 
ceeds him as editor of that publication. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
Opens New Showroom 


The Edison Electric Appliance Co. has 
opened a street level showroom at 22-26 
West Fifteenth Street, New York City. 
Two sidewalk show windows, one large 
and one average space, are used as model 
window displays, with the advantage of 
a public test as to interest attracted. The 
showroom is open to the public, and 
attendants explain merchandise to all call- 
ers, but no retail sales are made. The 
business offices of the branch occupy the 
rest of the building. 





Arthur E. Gross Passes On— 
Prominent Milwaukee Merchant 

Arthur E. Gross, president of the Phillip 
Gross Hardware & Supply Co., 218 Third 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., died on Oct. 16 
at his home, 467 Wahl Avenue. He had 
been in failing health for about a year, 
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suffering from heart disease, and his ill- 
ness became serious about two weeks ago. 
He was 64 years of age. 

Since 1919, following the death of his 
father, Phillip Gross, who founded the 
business in 1868, Mr. Gross was president 
of the firm. Practically all his life was 
spent in the hardware business. 

He was born in Milwaukee on March 
20, 1864, and attended the old Fourth Ward 
school. He entered the employ of his 
father’s store after finishing the graded 
course, and succeeded in expanding the 
store into one of the largest hardware 
firms in the Middle West. For many 
years, as the business grew, Mr. Gross was 
vice-president. He also was a member 
of the board of directors of the Hotel 
Wisconsin Co. and the Wisconsin Furni- 
ture Co. 

Mr. Gross is survived by two sons, 
Arthur A., assistant secretary of the hard- 
ware firm, and Phillip W. Gross, treas- 
urer, and one sister, “Mrs. Charles E. 
Mueller, Milwaukee. 





J. A. Frye Made Sales Manager 
Chas. Freshman Co., Inc. 


J. A. Frye has been appointed sales man- 
ager of Chas. Freshman Co., Inc., 240 
West Fortieth Street, New York City. He 
joined the organization some time ago as 
assistant sales manager. 

C. A. Earl, Jr., son of the company’s 
president, has been made assistant sales 
mandger. 





W. S. Drowne Back On Job— 
Recovers From Operation 
W. S. Drowne, assistant treasurer of 
the Silver Lake Co., Newtonville, Mass., 
is now back on the job, fully recovered 
from the severe operation he had last July. 
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Philadelphia Merchants & Mfrs. 
Hold Indoor Golf Tournament 


An indoor golf tournament and dinner 
was held by the Hardware Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on the afternoon and evening 
of Oct. 23 at the Penn Athletic Club. 

The golf tournament, open to everyone, 
was in charge of E. C. Griswold. He 
saw that each member was furnished with 
a putter, ball and in most cases a suit- 
able handicap. The three prizes offered 
by J. S. Bonbright, president; E. E. 
Chandlee, vice-president, and George A. 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, were won by 
Lothrop B. Jackson, Wickwire Bros.; 
George W. Eckhardt, Henry Disston & 
Sons, and L. A. Anderson, American Steel 
& Wire Co. 

At the conclusion of the tournament an 
excellent dinner was served. 


Long-Lewis Hardware Co. Plans 
Birmingham Branch 

Due to increased business in and around 

Birmingham, Ala., the Long-Lewis Hard- 

ware Co., wholesale and retail hardware 

distributor of Bessemer, Ala., is planning 


to erect a warehouse and salesroom at | 


Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, N., in 
Birmingham. 

It will be a modern, fireproof, two-story 
building, about 200 by 140 ft. in size. 
The latest labor-saving devices will be in- 
stalled, and a large parking space for cus- 
tomers will be provided. A double-track 
siding of the A., B. & C. will serve the 
building. 

Hardware, paints, plaster, cement, crock- 
ery, toys, etc., will be distributed from this 
plant. 

Duplicate stocks will be maintained at 
Bessemer at present. 

J. H. Crowe, vice-president of the com- 
pany, will be in charge of this branch, 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. Issues 
New Instructive Booklet 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South- 
ington, Conn., manufacturer of Pexto 
tools, has issued an interesting booklet 
devoted to methods of taking dents out 
of automobile bodies with tools of its 
manufacture. Many illustrations as well 
as brief, concise descriptions show how 
this work can be effectively done. The 
booklet is called “Bring Profits in by 
Taking Dents Out.” 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Adopts a New Single Brand 


In order to eliminate confusion regard- 
ing the sheet and tin plate products which 
it manufactures, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has adopted a new single brand for 
its products. 

This new brand will be applied in white 
on black sheets and in black on galvanized 
sheets. Trade names and designations will 
not be included within the brand, but will 
be placed below in plain letters. When 
Keystone ccpper steel is used in the manu- 











facture, this fact will be clearly and un- 
mistakably designated by a large Keystone 
symbol placed in back of the new brand. 

This simplified practice eliminates many 
brands that have heretofore been con- 
fusing to the trade. 


Corning Glass Works Head Is 
Candidate for U. S. Senate 


Alanson B. Houghton, chairman of the 
board of the Corning Glass Works, Cor- 
ning, N. Y., has been chosen by the Repub- 
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lican party of New York State as its can- 
didate for United States Senator. 

Mr. Houghton has been prominently 
identified in public life for many years. 
During the administration of the late 
President Harding he served the United 
States as Ambassador to Germany, being 
the first ambassador to that country fol- 
lowing the war. Later President Coolidge 
transferred him as American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, London, 
England. , 


K. Sakai & Co. of Japan Want 
Auto Accessory Catalogs 


From far-away Japan comes a request 
which we hope will be filled by manufac- 
turers and jobbers of automobile acces- 
sories. 

K. Sakai & Co., importers, exporters, 
and manufacturers’ agents in Osaka, Japan, 
write as follows: “We are pleased to in- 
form you that we desire to expand our 
business to include automobiles and acces- 
sories. We desire catalogs and other 
information concerning this line.” 


Perry Joins Alexander Milburn 
Co. 


S. W. Perry, formerly representative of 
the DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio, with 
headquarters at Monmouth, III., has joined 
the sales organization of the Alexander 
Milburn Co., Baltimore, Md., and will rep- 
resent the company in its Middle Western 
territory. 





Hanson Brothers Scale Co, 
Plans Addition to Plant 


Hanson Brothers Scale Co., 523 North 
Ada Street, Chicago, Ill., has recently com. 
pleted arrangements for the construction 
of an addition to its plant and office build- 
ing. 

This company was established some forty 
years ago. In 1926, due to increased busi- 
ness, the company added to its manufac- 
turing facilities, but this addition has now 
been outgrown, making necessary the con- 
templated new building. 


James W. Elms Dies in Paris 


James W. Elms, assistant general man- 
ager of the Paint, Lacquer and Chemicals 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., passed away on 
Oct. 18 in Paris, France, following an 
operation, from the effects of which he 
failed to rally. 

Mr. Elms was born in Dover, Me., in 
1885. He graduated from the University 
of Maine in 1906 and joined the du Pont 
company the following year. He advanced 
from department to department, and in 
1925 was transferred to the Paint, Lacquer 
and Chemicals Department as division man- 
ager at the Philadelphia works. From 
this position he was promoted to the posi- 
ticn he held at the time of his death. 


Manhattan and Bronx Dealers 
See Bond Demonstration 


About twenty-five members of the Man- 
hattan and Bronx Hardware Association 
met in the Prince George Hotel, Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York City, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 16, 
for the regular monthly meeting of that 
organization. 

President Joseph Ringler called the meet- 
ing to order at 8.30. After the routine 
business of the evening had been trans- 
acted, two representatives of the Bond 
Electric Co., Jersey City, N. J., were in- 
troduced. These men gave a very inter- 
esting demonstration of Bond flashlights 
and batteries, in addition to answering 
many questions put to them by the asso- 
ciation’s members. 

A round-table discussion brought 
meeting to a close. 


the 


Helps for Window Displays 
Found in New Booklet 


“It’s Time to Make More Profits” is 
the title of an interesting booklet recently 
published by the Clock Manufacturers 
Association at 644 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This booklet has practical suggestions for 
window display and illustrates many effec- 
tive windows. It covers the test of a good 
window display, what colors to use, how 
to achieve balance, what lighting is most 
effective, and how much should be spent 
on windows. 

Copies of this instructive booklet can 
be cbtained by retail dealers on request to 
the association at the above address. 
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J. A. Bennett Now Controls 
The W. G. Browne Mfg. Co. 


John A. Bennett, who for several years 
has been sales manager of the W. G. 
Browne Mfg. Co., Foxhall Ave. and Ste- 
phen St., Kingston, N. Y., has recently 
taken over the entire management of the 
business, assuming the offices of president 
and general manager. 





J. A. BENNETT 


Mr. Bennett joined the Browne com- 
pany in 1913 as a sales representative, 
covering the jobbing trade of the coun- 
try, with the exception of the West Coast. 
During the war he served in France and 
Belgium as a motorcycle dispatch rider. 

Upon his return to this country at the 
close of the war he acquired several agen- 
cies for American products and went to 
Cuba as a manufacturers’ representative. 
While in Cuba Mr. Bennett founded a 
trade paper called Guia del Comerciante, 
which was devoted to Cuban interests and 
attempted to establish better relations be- 
tween American manufacturers and Cuban 
consumers of their merchandise. After 
five years in Cuba Mr. Bennett returned 
to this country and joined the Pittsburgh 
Lamp, Brass & Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as manager of its St. Louis, Mo., sales 
office. Two years later he rejoined the 
Browne company and has acted as sales 
manager until he recently acquired con- 
trol of the company. 


Myers Gives Athletic Field 
to Ashland, Ohio, Y. M. C. A. 


Myers Field, a ten-acre outdoor recrea- 
tion center, was formally presented to the 
Y. M. C. A. and the city of Ashland, Ohio, 
by P. A. Myers, president of F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co. of that city, on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Oct. 20. The dedication of this 
$55,000 play center was preceded by a 
football game. 

Although not yet fully completed, this 
field is one of the finest plants of its kind 
in the State, including tennis courts, a 
quarter mile cinder running track, foot- 
ball field, baseball diamond and parking 
space, 

Deeds of the playground were accepted 
from Mr. Myers by H. M. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Y. M. C. A. The deeds are 








so written that the field will remain for- 
ever a playground for the youth of Ash- 
land, and in the event that the “Y” should 
become extinct, provisions are made that 
the playground should be continued. 

The generosity of Mr. Myers was 
praised by civic officials at a testimonial 
banquet preceding the dedication. 





New Leetonia Tool Catalog 


Catalog No. 829 has been published by 
The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 
covering its line of coal and rock drills 
for use in and around mines. 

This is a very complete catalog, well 
printed and gives illustrated descriptions of 
coal and rock drills, breast augers, steel 
tamping tools, picks, wedges, power drills 
and other products for miners’ use. 





Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
Adds to Sales Personnel 


R. M. Porter has been added to the sales 
force of the Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. He will cover Phila- 
delphia and Camden, N. J., territory. R. F. 
Hutt has been placed in charge of the Min- 
neapolis territory and will make his head- 
quarters in that city. 





E. R. Krueger, Factory Manager 
Delta Electric Company 


On Nov. 1 E. R. Krueger assumed the 
position of factory manager for the Delta 
Electric Co., Marion, Ind. Mr. Krueger 
has been for the past few years the Indi- 
ana District Supervisor of Engineers for 
the Trundle Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Stanley Works Opens 
Philadelphia Sales Office 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
announces that on Nov. 1 it opened a 
warehouse and sales office at 617 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Charles C. Bar- 
num will manage this office, where a com- 
plete stock of Stanley products will be 
carried. 


William B. Taylor Dead 


William B. Taylor, head of the Taylor 
Hardware Co., Sidney, Ohio, passed away 
recently in the Jewish Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Although 65 years of age, 
he was active in his business until his 
death. 


C. M. McClung & Co. Issues 
Supplement Catalog No. 84 


C. M. McClung & Co., wholesale hard- 
ware distributors in Knoxville, Tenn., 
have published Catalog No. 84, which con- 
tains illustrated descriptions of fall and 
winter hardware and supplies for retail 
dealers. 

Stoves, fireplacc equipment, heaters, fit- 
tings, cutlery, lanterns, basketball equip- 
ment, guns and automobile supplies are 
shown in this catalog. 














Critchlow Manager of Sales for 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 


John N. Critchlow, formerly Detroit 
district sales representative of the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is now its general manager of sales. He 
has been located in Detroit for a number 
of years, first as district sales manager 
of Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Pitts- 





JOHN N. CRITCHLOW 


burgh, and later as a manufacturers’ agent 
handling the products of the Atlas Drop 
Forge Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., be- 
side those of the Oliver Corporation. Be- 
fore engaging in sales, Mr. Critchlow had 
been an inspection engineer for the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


Robert B. Rose Joins A. H. 
Grebe & Co. Inc. 


Robert B. Rose has been made sales rep- 
resentative for A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 
New York City, radio manufacturers, for 
New York City and eight adjoining coun- 
ties in New York State. Mr. Rose was 
formerly a part owner of a company that 
conducted radio departments in a large 
number of department stores. 


Francis J. Kelly Dead 

Francis J. Kelly, head of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., firm of F. J. Kelly & Son, died 
suddenly at his Syracuse home on Oct. 15. 

Mr. Kelly was formerly in business in 
northern New York but moved to Syra- 
cuse about 15 years ago. His son, Leo J. 
Kelly, the junior partner of the business, 
survives. 


Moline Iron Works Issue Sad- 
dlery Hdwe. Price Sheet 


Moline Iron Works, Moline, IIl., have 
issued Price Sheet No. 4, effective Oct. 
20, applying to their Catalog No. 20. Com- 
plete prices on saddlery hardware are 
given and several new items in this line 
of merchandise are illustrated and de- 


scribed. 
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Mortise Bolt Lock No. 5051 


Independent Lock Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
recently placed before the trade a new 
mortise bolt lock with several advan- 
tageous features. This lock, No. 5051, has 
been designed particularly for closets, ga- 
rages, chests, automobile reardecks and all 
doors with a one-way approach. 

The cylinder is of a standard five disc 


tumbler construction with unlimited com- 
binations. 

Attached directly to the back of the cyl- 
inder is a pinion gear which operates the 
solid steel sliding bolt. In this way the 
bolt is deadlocked, since it is directly con- 
nected with the cylinder, which is unable 
to rotate without the application of the 
proper key. It can be used on doors vary- 
ing from 1 to 2 in. in thickness. The lock 
is packed in an individual carton, contain- 
ing all instructions for installing. Fin- 
ished in polished nickel, dull nickel, pol- 
ished brass, sanded grey and dull brass. 


Goodrich Garden Hose Display 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, is now wrapping each 25 and 50 
foot section of Goodrich garden hose with 
bright green attractive paper. A “silent 


Goodrich 


(arden 
eltlte 





salesman” tag is attached to the package, 
adding to its display advantages. 

The company has also designed an at- 
tractive display card to be inserted in the 
hollow of the hose, when wrapped. This 
offers a combination especially suitable for 
display purposes. 








Leonard Refrigerator Catalog 


The new Leonard Refrigerator Catalog, 
which has recently come from the press, 
contains a brief refrigerator market analy- 
sis for 1929, in addition to completely de- 
scribing and illustrating the line of re- 
frigerators manufactured by the Leonard 
Refrigerator Co. at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

It is an interesting catalog, profusely 


illustrated, and lists many new styles of | 


refrigerators which the company produces 
for home, hotel or business purposes. 


Milburn Carbide Light 


The Alexander Milburn Co., 1416 West 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., an- 
nounces a new kind of carbide light which 
will especially operate with either lump 
carbide or carbic cakes. 

This addition to the Milburn line is to 


provide a light or welding generator, with | 


extra gas storage space and which does 
not restrict the user to any particular kind 
of carbide. 

The center of the carbide container is a 
cylinder which holds the carbic cakes and 
which is equipped with the proper facili- 
ties for taking care of the sludge. The 
outside of this container is filled with coni- 
cal pockets for the reception of ordinary 
carbide. 





In designing the new lights, the same 
features which characterize the standard 
Milburn lights have been retained, such as 
the fact that the Milburn light cannot be 
overcharged; it can be recharged without 
changing the water; has the automatic 
burner cleaner which cleans the burner 
while the light is burning, and has low 
operating cost. 

This dual fuel principle is incorporated 
in single lights of 8000 and 12,000 candle- 
power and in the duplex light of 16,000 
candlepower. This same principle will be 
incorporated in lights of other capacities 
on order. 








A New Line of Saw Wedges 


A new line of saw wedges has been 


offered to the trade by the Sawyer Belt 


Hook Co., Pawtucket, R. I. These wedges, 


made of malleable iron with natural gray 


iron finish, have teeth so that they will 
not slip. Six sizes are made to meet vary- 
ing conditions. 

A hole near the top of the wedge is pro- 
vided so that a red flag can be attached 
to prevent the wedge from getting lost in 
the woods. 


Burgess SnapLite Flashlight 


Burgess Battery Co., 111 West Munroe 
Street, Chicago, IIl., is manufacturing a 
small, compact flashlight which is self- 


contained and gives plenty of light. The 
Burgess SnapLite is hardly larger than a 
penny box of matches, for every compli- 
cated factor has been removed. The lamp 
is protected from breakage by the “Snap- 
per” top. This top, when pushed open, 
lights the lamp, which burns brilliantly un- 
til the top is snapped down, automatically 
cutting off the current. 








The embossed leatherette case has a gold 
name panel. Five colors of cases are made, 
red, tan, blue, green and gray. The “Snap- 
per” top is brightly nickel-plated, adding 
to the attractiveness of the product. 
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Washington News Letter 


Commercial Standards Group of Department of Commerce reports 
for third quarter of 1928—Federal Trade Commission working on 
chain store operation inquiry—More than 90 per cent of flat glass 
manufacturers and jobbers adopt standards of business conduct. 


That the public is interested in get- 
ting better values for their dollar in 
buying staple articles is indicated in a 
report of the activities of the Commer- 
cial Standards Group of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
for the third quarter of 1928. 

In reviewing the activities of this 
part of the Bureau of Standards, which 
is cooperating with industry in elim- 
inating waste, Ray M. Hudson, assistant 
director in charge, pointed out that 1705 
new supporters of the program have 
been received. At the beginning of the 
third quarter there were 9754 individual 
firms and 883 trades associations sup- 
porting simplified practice recommenda- 
tions. At the end of the quarter these 
figures had increased to 11,319 indi- 
vidual and 1023 associated acceptors. 

Assurance that the acceptors really 
follow out the provisions of the simpli- 
fied practice recommendation, both in 
buying and selling, is indicated in the 
reports of the surveys that were made 
on seven projects during the quarter. 
Based on factual surveys, 82.33 per cent 
of the output of the commodities cov- 
ered by these seven projects were in 
conformity with the adopted simplified 
schedule. This report is typical of the 
steady gain, throughout the year, in 
adherents to the completed projects. 
During the second quarter of 1928 there 
were six projects reviewed, with the 
average adherence of each reported at 
83.97 per cent. 

“A further indication of the increas- 
ing interest in simplification is found in 
the fact that of the more than 466,000 
printed publications of the Division of 
Simplified Practice sold to date, 116,247 
were sold during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1928,” said Mr. Hudson. 

“Industry is taking advantage of the 
fact that by the elimination of waste, 
commodities may be made in greater 
volume and sold cheaper, and at the 
same time higher wages can be paid to 
labor. It is generally conceded that 
these savings open up greater oppor- 
tunities to those who work by enabling 
them to be paid a wage sufficiently high 
to buy things they need and to have the 
money with which to enjoy the good 
things of life. 

“As for the consumers, especially 
housewives, simplification has helped 
them to stretch the family purse. They 
are becoming better acquainted with the 
benefits from buying the simplified or 





By L. W. Moffett 





standard line. This not only gives them 
better values in the form of improved 
quality of product and cheaper prices, 
but it makes delivery and replacement a 
simple problem, since the manufactur- 
ers can produce from stock, thus insur- 
ing that a sufficient supply of the article 
will always be on hand with the mer- 
chants and jobbers.” 


* * * 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
putting into effect the plan of conduct 
of the inquiry into chain store opera- 
tions. A general questionnaire is be- 
ing formulated applicable to the various 
classes of concerns interested. A study 
will be made of competitive conditions 
and consolidations to determine if there 
have been any violations of the anti- 
trust laws or of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

The Commission expects to have its 
report on resale price maintenance 
ready to submit to Congress at the be- 
ginning of the next session. Every 
effort is being directed toward com- 
pletion of the draft report. Tabulation 
of the data obtained from question- 
naires is progressing rapidly, the Com- 
mission has announced. Proponents of 
the Kelly-Capper price standardization 
bill intend to reintroduce the measure 
as soon as Congress convenes and have 
expressed the view that if the Commis- 
sion report is favorable to resale price 
maintenance, as they think it will be, 
it will aid greatly toward passage of 
the legislation. At the same time there 
still is a strong feeling that the legis- 
lation will again be defeated. 

The Commission also has practically 
completed the draft of the report on 
open price associations. It deals with 
the number and nature of open price 





associations, the names of such asso- 
ciations, and the number of members 
belonging to them. The draft report 
also gives a picture of the activities of 
representative associations and the ef- 
fects of their activities. 


* * * 


Standards of business conduct 
adopted by more than 90 per cent of the 
flat glass manufacturing and jobbing 
industry at a trade practice conference 
held last June in Chicago have just 
been acted on by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Fifteen resolutions 
adopted by the industry at the confer- 
ence were spbmitted to the Commis- 
sion. Ten were affirmatively approved 
by the Commission, while five were ac- 
cepted as expressions of the trade. 

The rules affirmatively approved 
were declarations against unfair trade 
practices in such forins as the follow- 
ing: 

Interference with existing contracts 
or orders with the effect of destroying 
patronage, property or business of an- 
other. 

Misbranding with the effect of mis- 
leading purchasers concerning quan- 
tity, quality, grade or substance of 
goods purchased. 

Offering products for sale with intent 
to deceive as to quantity, quality, sub- 
stance or size. 

Sale of flat glass not branded to in- 
dicate its true character. 

Payment of secret rebates and re- 
funds, giving of premiums. 

Discrimination in price where effect 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion of tend to create a monopoly. 

Transportation charges in excess of 
published amount. 

Subject matter of rules accepted as 
expressions of the trade is as follows: 

Selling glass without profit with ef- 
fect of furthering sale of some other 
product. 

Approval by the industry of the han- 
dling of disputes in a fair manner, re- 
sorting to arbitration, if necessary, in 
preference to litigation. 

Acceptance by distributers and man- 
ufacturers of blanket contracts without 
statements of specifications. 

Sale of full carload or other group 
lots. 

Anti-dumping of flat glass products. 

The Commission directed that the 
rules as approved be effective Oct. 15. 
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Favorable Conditions Prevail 


In Country’s Hardware Trade 


NEw York, Oct. 31.—The buying power of farmers and others 
living in the agricultural sections of the country is greatly aug- 
mented by a general prosperity that may be attributed to one of the 
most bountiful crops in the history of the country. This condition 
seems to be pretty general at this time. All reports from important 
market centers this week indicate very satisfactory conditions pre- 
vailing. Western and southwestern jobbers in particular are en- 


joying good business. 
Holiday buying by dealers has 


commenced in good volume and 


consistently cooler weather together with the approach of the holi- 
day season will greatly stimulate consumer buying. The outlook for 


the closing weeks of the year is v 
The situation as to prices is stea 
Collections are fair. 


Wholesale Prices Show Increase | 


for Week Ended Oct. 20 


Wholesale prices of commodiiies during 


the week ended Oct. 20, advanced one- | 


fifth of 1 per cent, according to the price 
index of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion made public Oct. 22. 
The chief advances 
groups of textiles, grains, feeds and live 
stock and fuel. Slight declines occurred | 


occurred in the 











ery bright. 
dy and firmness is very noticeable. 


| American Railway Association announced 
| Oct. 23. 
Increases were reported during the week 
| in the loading of miscellaneous freight, 
coal, coke and forest products, with de- 
| creases in the loading of grain and grain 
| products, live stock, ore and merchandise 
| less than carload lot freight. 
| The total for the week of Oct. 13 was 
| also an increase of 70,120 cars above the 
| 


in fats and miscellaneous commodities. same week in 1927, but a decrease of 12,- 
| 


The slight advance of 0.2 per cent of the 
past week follows a decline of 0.5 per cent 
for the previous week and 0.1 per cent for 
the week before. Reviewing the past three | 
months the high point of 95.8 was reached | 
on July 7 and the low point of 94.4 on 
August 11. From that date until Sept. 15 
an advance of 1.1 per cent occurred, and 
since that date a decline of 0.6 per cent 
has taken place. The latest index of 94.9 
on October 20 is only 0.9 per cent lower 
than the peak of 95.8 on July 7 and the 


653 cars under the corresponding week two | 
Loadings for the week com- | 


years ago. 
pared with the same week last year were 
as follows Miscellaneous freight, 479,913 
cars, an increase of 45,447 cars; coal, 207,- 
940 cars, an increase of 11,432 cars; grain 
and grain products, 56,784 cars, an increase 
of 4,368 cars. In the Western districts 
alone grain and grain products loading to- 
taled 41,897 cars, an increase of 4,343 cars 
above the same week in 1927. 

Live stock, 38,389 cars, a decrease of 
2,383 cars. In the Western districts alone, 
live stock loading totaled 30,806 cars, a 





trend was slightly upward for the latest 
week. 

Based on 1926 as 100 and 453 quotations, | 
the index stood at 94.9 for the week ended 
Oct. 20, and 94.7 a week previous. 


Revenue Freight Loadings Rise 
to 1,190,127 Cars 

Revenue freight loadings for the week 

ended Oct. 13 totaled 1,190,127 cars, or an 


increase of 3,529 cars over the preceding 
week, the car service division of the 


decrease of 2,073 cars compared with the 
same week in 1927. Merchandise less than 
carload lots freight, 269,354 cars, an in- 
crease of 810 cars; forest products, 66,- 
966 cars, an increase of 482 cars; ore, 
60,690 cars, an increase of 8,625 cars; coke, 
10,991 cars, an increase of 1,339 cars. 

All districts reported increases in the 
total loading of all commodities compared 
with the same week last year, while all 
except the Eastern, Allegheny, Southern 
and Northwestern districts reported in- 
creases compared with the same period 
two years ago. 


| Last Week’s Price Average Was 
| 98.9 Per Cent, Says Fisher 


| Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
| announced Oct. 21 that the previous week’s 
| wholesale commodity prices, based on 
Dun’s quotations, averaged 98.9 per cent. 
The September average was 99.7 per cent. 
The purchasing power of the dollar was 
101.1c. on a 1926 basis of 100c. The Sep- 
tember average was 100.3c. 

Crump’s index for the week on the re- 
vised 1926 level was 92.5. The September 
average was 92.1. 

The Italian index on the revised 1926 
level for the week ended Sept. 22 was 75. 
The average for September was 74.6. 








6.4 Per Cent in Week 


Debits to individua] accounts, as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board by banks in 
| leading cities for the week ended Oct. 17, 
which included but five business days in 
| many of the cities, aggregated $16,357,- 
| 368,000, or slightly above the total of $16,- 
288,158,000 reported for the preceding 
| week, and 6.4 per cent above the total for 
| the week ended Oct. 19, 1927. 
| Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $15,441,- 
| 893,000, as compared with $15,423,304,000 
for the preceding week and $14,431,096,000 
for the week ended Oct. 19, 1927. 


| U. S. Bank Debits Increase 
| 


Tire Prices Will Decline 
Nov. 1, It Is Reported 


Although the manufacturers have made 
no announcement, it was learned on good 
authority in the crude rubber market yes- 
terday that tires prices will undergo their 
second downward revision of the year on 
Nov. 1 next, the reduction to range from 
7% to 15 per cent on the standard lines, 
says the Journal of Commerce on Oct. 23. 

The same report continues : 

Confirmation of the move was not ob- 
tainable at the offices of the leading tire 
manufacturers at either Akron or New 
York, but according to sources in the rub- 
ber trade who are usually apprised of such 
action well in advance, tires of the Ford 
and Chevrolet sizes will be cut 7% per cent, 
the standard balloons 10 per cent, and the 
large sized pneumatic inner tubes for bus 
tires 15 per cent. 

Tire prices were last revised on June 11 
last, when reductions ranging all the way 
from 4 to 15 per cent were made by the 








Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., followed by 
similar reductions in the price lists of other 
large manufacturers. 
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Average Volume on Staple Lines—Increased 
Activity in Seasonable Goods at Chicago 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGB) 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Staple lines are moving freely, and in about 


the same volume as last year. 


The demand for seasonable goods 


has increased. Lines showing more activity are: toys, wheel goods, 
housefurnishings, chain, radio batteries, window glass, oil and elec- 
tric heaters, hand saws, window ventilators and weather strip. 
Orders for winter sporting goods are being received in fair volume. 


This demand is for hockey sticks, skiis and ice skates. 


A fair vol- 


ume in futures is being placed on: snow shovels and rope. 
Sales on some lines have been retarded by the unseasonably mild 


weather. 


The demand for winter automobile accessories, cotton 


gloves, hunting clothes, cross cut saws, furnace scoops, radiator and 
register shields and stove goods has so far been light and would be 
greatly stimulated by cold weather. 

Grade “A” window glass is still unobtainable at this market, 
though plenty of “B” grade is available for immediate shipment. 
Factories have not caught up on the orders for the “A” quality. 

Firmer prices prevail on: bicycles, chain, hand saws, solder and 


babbitt and stove goods. 
ent prices are the same. 

The advance on brass 
per cent in last week’s 


Minor advances are possible, though pres- 


and wood screws announced as being 214 
report was in error. 


The advance was 


2% points or about 5 per cent, and was effective on Oct. 5. 
Reports from agricultural sections indicate improved conditions 


and general business is expected to “pick up,’ 


communities. 


’ especially in farming 


The steel situation in the Chicago district shows no change for 


this week. Production remains at high levels. 


Average capacity is 


about 85 per cent. Steel prices show a stronger trend. 


Collections are fair. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Win- 
ter accessories are moving slowly due 
to mild weather. Tire demand is good 
considering the season. Prices are 
steady. 


tar ag SOT AT ene TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B HICAGO: 
Spark Plugs. eo wiitdort, for Fords, 


50c. each; regular, 58c. each; Cham- 
pion X, "45e. each; Champion Blue 
Box Line, 53c. each; A. C., 53c. each; 
lots of 100, 50c.; As c Special Ford, 
36c. each. 

Spot nee, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each 


Chains.—Non- skid, dozen pair lots, 
85 per cent discount. 
Jacks.—National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.30 each. 
14% 


Pumps. — Rose, 
$1.85 each. 

Tires and Tubes.—Mansfield tires, 
30 x 3% Liberty Cord, $5.45; heavy 
duty oversize, $7.25; 33 x 4 Liberty, 
$10.20; heavy duty, $12.10; tires, 29 x 
4.40, $8; 32 x 6.20, heavy duty, $17.40; 
tubes, 30 x 31%, $1.40; balioon tire 
_ gray, 29 x 4.45, $1.65; 32 x 6.20, 


AXES.—Sales are rather sluggish. 
Prices are expected to continue un- 
changed throughout the year. 


JOBBERS’ op gy ee A TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICA 
Handled axes, te pew single 


in. cylinder, 


bit, 3 to 4 Ib., $18 to $20 per doz.; 
double bit, 3 to 4 Neg $23 to $25 per 
doz.; handl ed axes, service grade, 
single bit, 3 to 4 Ib., $15 per doz.; 


Boy Scout —, $11.50 doz.; motorist 
hand axes, $12 doz. 


| 
| 


| 
| 








normal volume. 


BIC YCLES.—Christmas. .trade in 
juvenile models has started in fair 
volume. Prices are firm with possibili- 
ties of minor advances. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Double Bar Moto-Bike Model, 
$26.25; ladies’ model, $25.90; girls’ 
and boys’ juvenile model, $23.60. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Sales are of 
No price changes are 


expected. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS daa RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO 

Carriage bolts, cut thread, 60 per 
cent discount; small carriage bolts, 
rolled thread, 60-10 per cent discount; 
machine bolts, cut thread, 60 per cent 
discount; small machine bolts, rolled 
thread, 60-10 per cent discount; all 
stove bolts, 75-10 per cent discount; 
lag screws, 60 per cent discount. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Demand 
is seasonably good. Prices are steady. 
No fluctuation seems likely. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

3%, x 3% steel butts, old copper 
and dull brass finish, $2. 16 per doz. 
pair, case lost; less ‘quantities $2.16 
per doz. pair, case lots; less quan- 
tities, $2.16 per doz. pair; 4 x 4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass finish, 
$3 per doz. pair, case lots; less quan- 
tities, $3.12 per doz. pair; heavy steel 
bevel inside sets, $5 per doz. sets, 
ease lots; steel bit-keyed front door 
sets, $1.45 per set; wrought brass, 








bit-keyed front door sets, $2.60 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $6 per 
set. 
CHAINS.—Active demand. Factories ” 


continue to stress possibility of higher 
prices. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 

TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
3%-in. proof cow chains, $8.50 per 
100 lb. Tenesco Bull Dog and Brown 
coil chains, 50-10 per cent discount. 
No. 00-4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.75 per doz. 
COTTON GLOVES.—Good demand for 
husking use. Steady prices prevail. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
8 oz. cotton gloves, $1.35 per dozen. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. 
Radio batteries are in active demand. 
The demand for gift appliances is slow 
as yet. Prices on wire are firmer, other 
prices are steady. 
JCOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS. To RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICA 

Electrical iletacaneae- a No. 14 
rubber covered wire, $6 per 1000 ft.; 
in less than 1000 ft. lots, $6. 50; No. 18 


lamp cords, $11.25 per 1000 ft.; in 1000 
ft. lots, $10. 50; 73 in. brush brass key 


sockets, 13c. each; lots of 25, 12%c. 
each; two-way plugs, 45c. each; in 
lost of 10, 40c. each; two-piece at- 
tachment plugs, 7%4c. each; dry cells, 
boxes of 50, 32%c. each; less than 
case lots, 36c. each. 

Electrical. Appliances.— Iron Hot 
Point, $4.20; in lots of six, $3.90; Sun- 
beam, $5; lots of six, $4.75; Pereéla- 


tor, Universal 9169, $16.65. 
Radio Supplies.—Radio B batteries. 


D 779 E, $1.40..each; case lots of 5, 
$1.30; No. 770, $3 each; packages of 
5, $2.80; No. 772, $2.06 each; packages 
of 5, $1.92; No. 486, $3.20 each: pack- 
ages of 5, $2.97; No. 485 Layerbilt 
battery, less than standard packages, 
$2.22 each; standard packages, lots, 
$2.06 each. 

Radio Tubes.—UX-201A, $1.05; UX- 
199, $1.57%; UX-227, $3.50; UX-171A, 
$2.10 


lots 


Battery Chargers.—Apco line, 
of less than 10, $9.90 each. 
FALL SPORTING GOODS.—Orders 
are being placed for ice skates, skiis 
and hockey sticks. Foot ball and box- 
ing gloves demand continues in good 
volume. Prices remain steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 


Official stemless waferproof foot- 
balls, $2.95 each; Amateur footballs, 
$1.15 each: Prep footballs, $1.70 each. 


Good quality curled hair filled boxing 
gloves, padded cuff, $4.35 set. 
GLASS AND PUTTY.—Factories are 
still behind with production of “A” 
grade glass. Plenty of “B” grade is 
available for immediate shipment. 
Prices are steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Single strength A, all brackets, 87 
per cent discount; single strength B, 
all brackets, 88-5 per cent discount: 
double strength A, all brackets, 87 
per cent discount; double strength B, 


all brackets, 88-5 per cent discount; 
putty, pure grade, $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
commercial, $3.50 per 100 Ib. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Sales 
in this market have been helped by 
continued good building activity. Prices 
are without recent change. 
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JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Hammers.—First quality, 10 oz. 
nail hammers, $12 doz.; 16 oz. ma- 
chinists’ hammers, first quality, $9.20 
doz.; competitive grade, 16 oz. nail 
hammers, $6 to $8 doz. 
Hatchets.—First quality hatchets, 
No. 2 oe mg $12.50 doz.; first qual- 
ity hatchets, No. 2 broad, $16.40 doz.; 
medium quality hatchets, No. 2 
shingling, $8 doz.; medium quality 
hatchets, No. 2 broad, $12.50 doz. 


HUNTING CLOTHES.—Cold weather 
is needed to add impetus to hunting 
clothes demand. Prices are steady. 
Stocks are ample. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 


Drybak waterproof coats, $56 per 
doz.; Drybak breeches, $26 per doz.; 
Drybak hats, $14.30 per doz. 


NAILS, WIRE AND STAPLES.— 
Manufacturers report a steady price 
situation, with volume of sales satis- 
factorily large. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

L.c.l. quantities common wire and 
cement coated nails, small orders out 
of Chicago stock, $3.10 per keg base. 
Mill shipment price 
Carload (36,000 Ib.), 


spipment, still lower. Steel cut nails, 


base. 
No. 9 black annealed wire, $3.30 
per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized plain 
wire, $3.85 ‘per 100 1b.; catch weight 


spools npg cattle or hog wire, 
' fence 


$3.80 per 100 
staples, $3.55 per M00 1 


OIL COOK STOVES, HEATERS AND 
SUPPLIES.—Heaters are especially 
active. Prices are without change. 


JOBBERS’ abl ee TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHIC 
Perfection.—No. 72, 
No. 73, 3 “ying $23.2 
burners, $29.50; No. 279 oil range, 
$12y; No. 339 oil range, $140. Deal- 
ers’ discount on net purchases of less 
than $100, 30 per cent; on all net 
yurchases including and following 
100 qualifying order, 33 per cent. 
On all purchases amounting to $250 
or more during calendar year, annual 
bonuses of from 2 to 10 per cent will 
be paid according to volume of busi- 

ness. 

Puritan.—No. 42, 2 pomner, $18; No. 
43, 3 burner, $23.25; No. 44, 4 burner, 
$29.50; No. 249 oil BF, $122. Dis- 
counts same as Perfection stoves. 

Nesco.—No. 450R, $60; No. 400R, 
$55; No. 215-1105, $51.50; No. 215, $41; 
214-1104, $38.50; No. 214, $30; No. 213- 
1103, $30.50; No. 213, $23.50; No. 212- 
1102, $23.50; No. 121, $18; No. 211, 
$10. Prices quoted are for Nesco 
Zone No. 1, including Chicago terri- 
tory and are — ad dealers’ dis- 
count of 33%-5 per ce 

Ovens Perfection. 4 mal, 2 
burner, 1. > Ny $2. * 211G, glass 
door, $2. 123G, 2 burner, glass 
swing pnd ry 20. 

Puritan.—No. 42G, 2 burner, glass 
drop door, $5.50; No. 42, 2 burner, 
steel drop door, ‘$5. 25. Dealers’ dis- 
counts on Perfection and Puritan 
ovens the same as on Perfection 
stoves. 

Nesco Ovens.—No. 12, $1.80; No. 05, 
”.! *~ a 5, $2.25; No. 0106, 3.90; 
, $4; No. 22, at No. 020, 

4 75; 030, $5: No. 
$5. 30; +4 No. 301, $6. 30. 

Dealers’ discount 3314-5 per cent. 

Perfection and Puritan Wicks.— 
$3. 75 per dozen, $45 per gross. Deal- 
ers’ discount same as Perfection 
stoves. 

Oil Heaters.—Perfection No. 51 10, 


2 burners, $18; 
5; No. 74, 4 


.50. Perfection 
Firelight Heaters 0. 1526, $9.75; No. 
1686, $16.5 Dealers’ discount same 
as Perfection cook stoves. 

Nesco Wicks Cook Stove.—$3.00 per 
doz. same discount as Nesco stoves. 
Nesco oil heater wicks, No. 348, 40c. 
each list; No. 515 Giant, list, T75c. 
each. Discount on Nesco heater 
wicks, 30-5 per cent. 





PAINTS AND OILS.—The usual de- 
mand for this season is reported. Prices 


are steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 
Linseed Oil Raw.—Barrei lots, 83c. 

per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 80c. per gal. 
Linseed Oil, Boiled.—Barrel lots, 

a per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 82c. per 
a 


lots, 
extra 


Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel 
58%c. per gal.; steel drums, 
$6, returnable. 

Turpentine.—Drum lots, 67c. per 
gal., net. 

White Lead.—100 Ib. lots, $13.25; 50 
Ib. lots, $6. _ 25 Ib. lots, $3.40; 12% 
Ib. lots, $1.75 

Shellac (4% lb. cuts).—White, $2.58 
per gal. in barrel lots; orange, $2.26 
per gal. in barrel lots. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
a c. per lb.; in 100-lb. lots, 6%c. per 


Dry Paste.—Barrel lots, 7%c. per 


PYREX WARE.—Demand is excellent. 


No price changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

New Handled Casseroles.—Round 
No. 622, $12 doz.; No. 623, $14 doz.; 
Oval, No. 632, $12 doz.; No. 633, $14 
doz. ; may yt — No. 642, $12 doz.; 
No. 643, $14 d 

Pie Plates. a 208, $6 per doz.; 
No. 209, $7.20 per doz. 

Tea pots. —2 cup, $21 doz.; 4 cup, 
$24 doz.; 6 cup, $28 do 

Utility Pans. P No. 231, $8 doz.; 
232, $14 doz. 

Gift Sets. —No. 515, $3.43 per set. 


No 


ROPE.—Sales now are largely for 
early 1929 delivery. Prices are steady. 


JOBBERS’ eared TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Best Manila, standard brands, base, 
20c. per lb.; No. 2 Manila, 18c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal, 14%c. per lb.; No. 2. 
sisal, 13%c. per Ib. 


SASH CORD.—Moderate demand at 


steady prices. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
No. 7 standard brands, $8.15 per 
doz. hanks; No. 8, $9.35 per doz. 
hanks. 


SAWS, CROSS CUT AND WOOD.— 
Cold weather 
Prices 


Demand is_ normal. 
would stimulate the demand. 
remain steady. 


JOBBERS’ a ale aye d TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
5-ft. narrow Cee tooth, $1.55 
each; 5%-ft. wide Champion tooth, 
$2.10 each; 5%-ft. wide Lance tooth, 
$4.35 each; 4-ft. one-man Champion 
tooth, $2.45 each. 

Single braced frame common tooth 
blade, $8.25 doz.; double braced frame 
common tooth blade, $10.40 doz.; dou- 
ble braced frame, tuttle tooth blade, 

0 doz. 
SAWS, HAND.—Excellent demand 
firm prices. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

26 in., $29.50 doz.; 26 in., $33 doz.; 
26 in., $49.95 doz.; Special 26 in., 
Competition, $6.60 doz. 


SCREWS.—The price advance of 2% 
points or about 5 per cent announced 
by the factories Oct. 5 is now general- 


ly effective. Sales are quiet. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Flat bright screws, 47% per cent; 
round head blued, 42% per cent; flat 
head brass, 42% per cent; round head 
brass, 37% per cent. 


SHOVELS AND SCOOPS.—Future or- 
ders for snow shovels are being re- 
Prices are 


ceived in fair volume. 


steady. 





JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO Re. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

No. 2 shovels, ete grade, 
polisher, $14.50 per doz.; No. 2 shoyv 
els, common grade, Siaea. $12. to 
per doz.; No. 10 grain scoops, 
ished, $15 per doz.; No. 
scoops, polished, $16 per doz.; 
handle furnace SCOOps, intermediate 
grade, $8 per doz.; D handle furnace 
— competitve grade, $5.25 per 
oz. 

Snow shovels, black, long handles, 
steel, $4.40 doz. Galvanized, 17 x 16 
in. blade, $10 doz. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT.—The mar. 
kets on tin and lead are firm, but no 
price changes this week. Sales are 
rather quiet. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS YO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

Warranted 50-50 solder, $35 per 100 
lb.; medium 45-55 solder, $33 per 100 
lb.; tinners, 40-60 solder, $30.50 per 
100 lbs.; high speed babbitt metal, $20 
per 100 lb.; standard No. 4, babbitt 
metal, $12 per 100 Ib. 


STOVES.—Parlor heaters are in ac- 
tive demand. Prices are firm, but no 
changes are expected this season. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Crusader’ black finished parlor 
heater, $19.50 each; Crusader porce- 
lain enamel finish, $26.50 each; Tap- 
pan wood Cola Parlor heater, $51.25 
each; 16 in. Economy, $66.95 each; 
Economy, $72.45 each; oil heater, 12 
in., $6 each; oil heater, 14 in., $8 each; 
oil heater, 16 in., $9.50 each; oil 
heater, 18 in., $11.50 each; hot blast 
with mica door and ashpan, nickel 
trim, 12 in., $11.30; 14 in., $12.70; 16 
in., $14.65; 18 in., $16.65, 


STOVE GOODS.—Demand is active. 
Prices are showing firmness. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Coal hods, galvanized, 17 in., $4.50 
to $5 doz.; dampers, reversible spin- 
dle, 6 in., $1.25 doz.; dampers, non- 
reversible spindle, 6 in., $1.15 doz.; 
elbows, 28 ga., 6 in., corrugated, $1.35 
doz.; fire shovels, colored handles, 
ae ed fine finish, $2 doz.; pipe, 28 ga., 

in., lle, to 13c. joint; rugs, con- 
pe stove, 4% x 4%, assortment 
of 6, $8.28 assortment. 


VELOCIPEDES.—Excellent demand 
steady prices. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

Tubular velocipedes, equipped with 
balloon tires, ball bearing wheels, 18 
in. front wheels, 12 in. rear, $7.25 
each; 22 in. front wheels, 14 in. rear, 
$9.25 each. 


VENTILATORS.—Demand is stronger. 
Prospects are good for active season. 
Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 


Diamond E—Metal frame cloth ven- 
tilators, 8 in. hgt. opening 16 in. x 
33 in., $4.40 —" 20 in. x 39 in.. 
$4980; 11 in. ee 16 in. 
x 33 in., $5.20 aan 4 x 39 in., 
$5.60 doz. Continental. steel frame 
cotton cloth; 833, $4.50 doz.; ; 
$4.75 doz.; 1137, $5.50 doz.; 1145, $6.30 
doz. Continental, wood frame cotton 
cloth; 836, $3.60 doz.; 937, $4.50 doz.: 
1537, $5.85 doz. 


WEATHER STRIP.—Demand is excel- 
lent at steady prices. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 


Home Comfort, $32 per 1000 ft.: 
Nu-Strip, $15 per 1000 ft.; Bomeco, 
type, A, % in., $2. < per 100 ft.; Bo- 
meco, type B, 1% in., $3.20 per 100 
t.; Bomeco, type AR, % in., $2.40 per 
100 ft.; Bomeco, type BR, 1% in., 
$3.20 per 100 ft.; Tac-Ezy, 36 x 36 
window, 90c. each; Tac-Ezy, 42 x 42, 
$1 each; Tac- Ezy, 38 x 7 ft. doors, 
$1.25 each. 

Sleds.—Flexible Flyer sleds, 35 per 
cent off list. 
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(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 


BosTON, Oct. 23.—The New England retail demand for merchan- 


dise shows a normal expansion. 


We are entering a season when 


the most backward buyer must make his plans for holiday goods. 
In addition, owing to delightful weather, there is a latent call for 
such merchandise as storm window and door accessories; coal hods, 
coal scoops; ash cans, garbage cans and the hundred and one items 


that go to make life comfortable in the cool fall days. 


While there 


is a seasonable demand for holiday goods, it is not as brisk as it was 


in former years. 


There is still evident a tendency among a major- 


ity of retail dealers to delay purchases of goods that will be needed 


in future months. 
years. 


This policy has been adapted for three or four 
So far it has worked to the advantage of the retailer. He 


has not had a lot of money tied up in merchandise. 

Retailers point out that competition is growing keener each day; 
that it is necessary to keep abreast of public demands; that perhaps 
itis growing more and more necessary to have a little more stock on 
hand. This change of heart is beginning to make itself felt in the 


jobbing market. 


It has not, however, assumed large proportions, 


but it is believed that a change in the method of retail buying is in 


the making. Collections have been rather backward of late. 


They 


are by no means disturbing, but it is a case of some of the slow-pays 


being a little slower than ever. 


employed except in some of the cotton mill towns. 
everybody is earning a good weekly wage. 


New Englanders in general are well 


Better still, most 
We should come up to 


the holiday season with plenty-of money in the pocket of the average 
worker, and therefore expect him or her to spend freely. 


BATTERIES.—As the winter months 
draw on, the demand for batteries, 
more particularly those adaptable for 
the radio, steadily increases. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON: 

Batteries.—Columbia, dry cell, in 
lots of 50, 32c. each net, freight al- 
lowed. Hot Shot, in barrel lots, No. 
1461M, $1.65 each net; No. 1562M, 
$1.97; No. 1662M, $2.34. In less than 
barrel lots, No. 1461M, $1.75; No. 
1562M, $2.07; No. 1662M, $2.45. 

Radio.—Dry cell, in lots of 50, No. 
7111, 35c. each net; in smaller lots, 
40c. each net. B batteries, in units 
of 5, No, 767, less than unit packages, 
$2.06 each net; unit packages, $1.92. 
No. 770, less than unit packages, $3; 
unit packages, $2.80. No. 772, less 
than unit packages, $2.06; unit pack- 
ages, $1.92. Storage batteries, 6 to 9, 
$9.75 each net; 6 to 11, $11. 10; 6 to 
13, $13.05, 


BICYCLES AND TIRES.—A dvance 
orders for bicycles to be delivered with- 
in the next month or so are reported 
by jobbers. These bicycles will be sold 
by retailers for the holidays. There is 
4 spattering of orders for immediate 
delivery. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON: 

Bicycles.—Men’s, 20 in., $30.50 each 
net; 22 in., $30.50; arched bar, $31.25; 
motor bike type, with double bar, 
$32.75. Women’s, 20 in., $32.75; boys’, 
18 in., $29, 

Tires.—Guaranteed, lots of 25 pair, 
$2.75 per pair net; Thornproof, lots 
of 25 pair, $3.40 per pair. 








CHRISTMAS TREE HOLDERS.—Re- 
tailers are beginning to nibble at 
Christmas tree holders. So far the 
buying has been about equally divided 
among the cheaper and the more ex- 
pensive holders. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON 
Tree Holders.—Hall, $4 per doz. 
net; Ball, $1.75; Crown, 2-in., $7.50, 
3-in., $12.50. 


CHRISTMAS TREE OUTFITS.— 
Judging from orders already received 
by jobbers for Christmas tree outfits 
and window candle sets, it looks very 
much as though it will be a big year 
in this class of merchandise. The cus- 
tom of making Christmas light dis- 
plays is growing more and more popu- 
lar each year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON 

Outdoor.—No. 110, 10 light, clear, 
in less than standard packages, $5.64 
er set, net; in standard packages, 
Be 50. With assorted colored lamps, 
in less than standard packages, $6.09 
per set; in standard packages, $5.94. 

Window.—No. 161, in lots of less 
than 10 sets, $2.40 per set net; in 
lots of 10, $2.35. 

Outfits. — Tree, inside, 8 _ light, 
Mazda, No. 842, in less than carton 
lots, $1.23 each net, in carton lots of 
50, $1.20. No. 8000, 8 light, Mazda, 
battery, in less than ee $1.34 
per set, net; in cartons, $1.3 
fancy, in less than cartons, aT 60, in 
cartons, $1.56. Eight light, fancy, 
tungsten, No. 108, in less than car- 
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tons, $1.73; in cartoms, $1.69. Seven 
Mazda, multiple, No. 72, in less than 
cartons, $2.74, in cartons, $2.67. 


ELECTRICAL PADS.—Cooler nights 
evidently account for the better move 
ment of electric pads out of retailers’ 
hands. The electric pad in many ways 
is far superior to the old fashioned hot 
water bottle. 


JOBBERS'’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. BOSTON 


Pads.—Electric, Unive cont: 3-heat, 
No. 9940, $5.65 each net (in various 
colors); Torrid, 3-heat, $4.50; Ther- 


max, single-heat, No. 1994, $3. 33; 3- 
heat, No. 3194, $4. 

FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES.— 
Shorter days have created a broader 
usage of flashlights and batteries. The 
two-cell battery apparently is the big 
seller. Jobbers are well supplied with 
stock and therefore are giving prompt 
deliveries. 


JOBBERS'’ oa arco, TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON 


Batteries.—Eveready, unit cells, No. 
935, 644c. each net; No. 9 50, 6%c.; 
No. 705, 1914c.; No. 790, 13c¢ No. 791 


13c.; No. 700, 13c.; No. 703, 19%c.: 
No. 706, 13c.; No. 734, 40c.; No. 750, 
13c.; No. 751, 1914c. 
Flashlight Cases. — Eveready line, 
No. 2602, 68c, each net; No. 2630, 84c.; 
No. 2631, 68c.; No. 2612, $1.10; No. 
2660, 84c.; No. 2634, $1.17; No. 2619, 
$1.43; No. 2672, $2.08; No. 2674, $2.08: 
No. 2642, $2.73; No. 2644, $2.73: No. 
2645, $3.57; No. 2695, $2.28; No. 6993, 
$1.33; No. 4753, $2.63. 
GARBAGE CANS.—Buying of gar- 
bage cans by retailers is quite conser- 
vative, yet a surprisingly large number 
of them are being moved by jobbers 
each week. During the past three or 
four years underground styles of gar- 
bage cans have grown very fast in 
popularity. -The outdoor kinds, how- 
ever, apparently are just as good 
sellers as ever. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON: 


Garbage Cans.—Underground, gal- 
vanized, No. 2, $9.75 each net: No. 3. 
$12.25; No. 10, in lots of a doze an, $6 


each; cement coated, 14 x 22 in., $11 
each. Regular outdoor, galvanized, 
11 gal., $1.05 each; 13 gal., $1.44; 42 
qt., $1.68. 


Garbage Pails.—Galvanized, 3 gal., 
$8.20 per doz. net; 5 gal., $10.50; 7 
gal., $11.60; 10 gal., $12.90.. 

Garbage Receivers.—For the sink, 
$12 per doz. net. 


HOCKEY STICKS.—Jobbers are en- 
deavoring to round up retailers. Re- 
sults have been fairly satisfactory, all 
things considered. Prices as compared 
with a year ago are a little higher, but 
not enough so to make much difference 
in the retailers’ resale price. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON: 

Hockey Sticks.—Boys’' favorite, $2 
per doz. net; Junior, $4; Expert, $6; 
youths’ special, $8; Professional, $12; 
Championship, $14; University spe- 
cial, $16; International special, $20; 
official goal, $24. 
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ICE CREEPERS.—It develops that 
quite a few of the largest retail dealers 
already have placed their orders with 
jobbers for ice creepers. The smaller 
retailer, however, is slow to come in 
under cover. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON 

ice Creepers _—Featherweight, Nos. 

2 and 3, $3.75 per doz. pair; New- 
iy $3.65; Acme, $1.35; Union, $1.60; 
Eagle, $1.35; Neverslip, men’s, $2.44, 
ladies’, $2.44. 

SKATES.—It was not much of a year 
for skates in the 1927-28 season, and 
the retailer in many instances carried 
over stocks of the ice kinds. Regard- 
less of that fact some of those retailers 
who were credited with a large carry- 
over are placing orders with jobbers 
here. 


JOBBERS’ ge ed TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON 

Ice Shatés.- Union line, men’s No. 
524%, $1.36 per pair net; No. 424%, 
1.74; hockey and figure, $2.69; 
ae Ty hockey, No. 5%, $1; No. 
7, $1.6 oF ladies’, No. 52, 97c.; No. 
5624, 17; No. 5624%, | $1.49: No. 
Britis, rit 92; children’s bob skates, 
ic. 


SKATE STRAPS.—With the buying of 
skates, there naturally is a demand for 
skate straps. Prices compare favor- 
ably with a year ago. 


JOBBERS’ ya og TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON 





with common 


Straps. — Skate, 
black and russet, 


buckle, % x 20 in., 
$1.70 per doz. pair net; % x 30 in., 
$2.40. Patent leather, % x 20 in., 
black and russet, $2.38; % x 30 in., $3. 


SKIIS.—Jobbers and retailers alike are 
betting it will be a big year for skiis. 
Forward buying has been quite satis- 
factory, even at this early date. 


JOBBERS’ tA an: TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ioe 
Skiis.—Ash, 5 ft., $1. 
net; 5% gg $2.34; 6 ‘tt., 
$3.17; 7 » $3.67; 7% ft., 


Poles.—With rattan washer and 
iron points, 5 ft., 57c. each net: with 
wood washer and iron point, 4% 
ft., 30c. 

SLEDS.—Forward buying of sleds is 
starting off poorly. It is believed any 
New England retailer who bought a 
normal supply last year carried over a 
sizable stock. The weather wizards 
say we will have a lot of snow this 
winter. If that should prove the case 
the retailer should clean up his hold- 
ings and possibly be in the market for 
fresh supplies later in the year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON 

Sleds. — Speedaway, No. 99, $10.80 
er doz, net; No. 100, $12; No. 150, 
14.40; No. 200, $18; No. 250, $20.40; 
No. 300, $25.20. Flexible Fliers, No. 
1, $2.50 each net; No. 2, $3.17; No. 3, 
$4; No. 4, $4.34; No. 5, $5.84. Racer, 
$4.34 each net. Racer, Jr., $3.50. 


per pair 
Pit 67; 6% ft., 
$4. 17; 8 ft., 





Framed sleds, No. 52, $11.40; No. §4, 
$17.40; Clipper, No. Z, $10. 80; No. 4, 
$14.40; No. 6, $18. Baby sleighs, No. 
0, $10. '80 each net; sleigh boxes, $43.20 
per doz. Lightning snow scooter, $24 
per doz. net. 


SNOW SHOES.—Snow shoes are get- 
ting away to the holiday season rather 
poorly. Jobbers here, however, have 
taken a few flattering orders. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON: 


Snow Shoes.—Not including slip- 
11 x 42 in., $6 per pair net; 13 
45; i2 x 46 in., $6.75; 12 

x 42 in., $6; 10 x 36 in., $4.25. 


VENTILATORS.—Jobbers’ sales of 
window ventilators have speeded up 
noticeably of late. The jobbers are 
well stocked and making prompt de. 
liveries. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON 
Ventilators. — Window, sliding 
screen, Continental wood frame ven- 
tilators, No. V836, $3.60; No. V923, 
$4.05; No. » $4.50; No. V949. 
$6.10; No. $6.75; No. V1537, 
$5.85; No. 1549, $7. 80. Prices are per 
dozen net. 
Continental, 
mq , $4.75; , $5.20; 
” $5. 50; No. 1145, $6.30; No. 
137, $7. 30: No, 11445, $8.10. Prices are 
per ae net. 


metal frame, No. 


per dozen net 





Northwest in Prosperous Condition; Will 


Show Strong Buying This Fall 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 30.—The territory tributary to the Twin Cities 


is swinging into the fall and winter trade steadily. 


While crops 


are being marketed fairly well, the tendency is to hold the grain 
crops back as much as possible, selling only as necessity demands. 
As has been stated before, the yield is heavy, but prices are consid- 


ered low. 


Prices for cattle, however, are at the highpoint for many 


years, as shown by a summary recently issued. Hog prices have 
dropped in the past two weeks, but prices of feed crops for swine 
are so low that they are still considered an excellent investment. 
Potatoes are extremely low, being quoted, at the shipping point 
as low as 28 cents per cwt. This is a price at which some raisers 
are refusing to dig them, claiming that the cost of raising and dig- 


ging is above that figure. 
in purchasing power keenly. 


Potato sections are feeling the results 
On the whole, however, the Northwest 


is more prosperous than for several years, and retailers in general 
are looking for a very good trade for the rest of the year. 
The general market, as to prices is steady and firm, no changes 


being reported in the items quoted in this letter. 


The season is 


swinging into the fall and holiday season under conditions that 
should show a very good sales total for trade for the year. 





AXES.—Demand is steady, with fair 
volume. Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ oe gh eo TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Single bit, base weight, unhandled 
axes. $15 to $16.50; double bit, $20 to 
$21.50; single bit, handled, $19.50; 
double bit, handled, $24.25 doz. net. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES.—Sales are still 





fairly good, with ample stocks. Prices 


are firm as quoted. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Mansfield tires, Liberty cord, 30 x 
3%, $6.10; heavy duty oversize, = 30; 
balloon tires, 27 x 4.40, $8.70; x 
15; 30 x 5, $123; 32 x 6, an . 
$21.10; 32 x 6.20, heavy duty, 


duty, 
less 5 per cent. Mans- 


$24.85 each, 





field tubes, tan, 30 x single lots. 
$1.50; case lots (12), 48 
single, $2.50; case (12), f2.0, 

single, $3.10; case (12) 

balloon types, 27 x 4.40 

$1.70; 29 x 4.40, single, 

(12), $1.75; 30 x 5, single, : 
case (12), $2.15; 32 x 6, single, $3.10; 
case (12), $3; 32 x 6.20, single, $3.50; 
case (12), $3.40 each, less 10 per cent. 


BALE TIES.—Demand is growing as 
the season advances. Prices are un- 
changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Single loop bale ties, 9% x 14, $1.64; 
9% x 15, oe 6; 9% x 14. $1.68 per 
bundle, net 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Deliveries 
are still good. Building is holding up 
well. It is estimated that total building 
permits for the territory will compare 
favorably with previous years. 


JOBBERS’ ayerare Ss TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

3% x 3% steel butts, old copper and 
dull brass finish, 19c. pair in less than 
case lots, 18c. pair in case lots; 4 x 
4 steel butts, old copper and dull 
brass finish, 26c. pair in less than 
case lots, 25¢. pair in case lots; broad 
bevel steel inside sets, old copper OF 
dull brass finish, one piece knobs, 
less than case lots. $7 doz. sets, case 
lots. $6.75 doz. sets; steel bit-keyed 
front door sets, $1. 85 per set; cylinder 
brass outside trim, bit-keyed front 
door sets, per set, $1.85; cylinder 
front door sets, $6.50 per set. 

Light plain strap hinges, 3 in., 56c. 
doz. pair; 4 in., 75c. doz. pair; heavy 
plain strap hinges, 4 in., 93c. doz. 
pair; 5 in., $1.22 doz. pair; 6 in., $1.56 
doz. pair: light plain tee hinges. 3 
in., 62c. doz. pair; 4 in., 78c. doz. 
pair; heavy plain tee hinges, 4 in.. 


case 

















$1.06 doz. pair; 5 in., $1.20 doz. pair: 
§ in., $1.40 doz. pair; 8 in., $1.95 doz. 
’ extra heavy plain tee hinges, 4 
jn., $1.28 doz. pair; 5 in., $1.58 doz. 
pair; 6 in., $1.89 doz. pair; 8 in., $2.83 
doz. pair; 10 in., $4.53 doz. pair net. 
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COAL HODS.—Sales are increasing 
and stocks are ready for the regular 


fall demand. Prices are firm. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Japanned open coal hods, 17 in., 
$3.35; 18 in., $3.85; japanned funnel, 
i7 in., $4.30; 18 in., $4.90; galvanized 
open, 17 in., $4.65; 18 in., $5.40; gal- 
vanized funnel, 17 in., $6; 18 in., $6.80 
doz. net. 


EAVES 


TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 


PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Call for this 


line is beginning to show signs 
lighter demand. Prices have 


changed. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CLTIES: 

Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5 in., S.B. 
slip joint, in crates, $5.25 per 100 Tt: 
6 in., $6.40; conductor pipe, 28 ga., 3 
in., in crates, not nested, $5.10 per 
100 ft.; 4 in., $7.15; 3 in. galvanized 
corrugated conductor. elbows, $1.73 
doz.; 4 in., $2.88 per doz. net. 


FIELD FENCE.—Fencing 
well and stocks are well filled. 


are steady as quoted. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Field fence, 9 ga. top and bottom, 
11 ga. intermediate, 26 in. high, 
$39.69 32 in., $46.12; 39 in., $62.93; 
47 in., $59.74. 
Ten gage top and bottom, 15 ga. in- 
termediate, 2 in., 04; 2. in., 
$34.54; 39 in., $39.42; 47 in., $44.30. 


of 


not 


is selling 
Prices 


FILES.—Call for files is still good, with 
stocks well assorted. Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Nicholson files at 50 per cent, and 
Riverside files, 60 per cent from lists. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Ash cans and 
tubs show good sales and other items 


are moving well. Prices show 


changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Standard 10 qt. galvanized pails at 
$2.55; 12 qt., $2.70; 14 qt., $3; 16 at., 
stock pails, $4.70; 18 qt., $5.50; stand- 
ard galvanized tubs, No. 1, $7; No. 
2, $7.90; No. 3, $9.20; heavy galvan- 
ized tubs, No. 1, $12.85; No. 2, $14.05; 
No. 3, $15.2" doz. net. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand 


no 


is 


strong, with stocks well filled. Prices 


are firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Single and double strength glass, 
Minneseta prices, 85 per cent from 
lists; strictly pure putty, in 50 Ib. 
steel drums, $4.85 cwt., net. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Sales are 
normal for the season of the year. 
Dealers have reduced their stocks. 


Prices show no changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

White Mountain freezers, 2 qt., 
$2.80; 3 qt., $3.38; 4 qt., $4.14; 6 qt., 
$5.25; 8 qt., $6.75; each net. Arctic 
freezers, 2 qt., $2.30; 3 qt., $2.78; 4 
at., $3.40; 6 qt., $4.30; 8 qt., $5.55; 10 
at., $7.40; Acme, 2 qt., galvanized, 
75e.; 4 qt., enameled, $1.65 each, net. 


NAILS.—Deliveries still show a good 


demand. Prices have not changed. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Standard wire nails and cement 
coated wire nails in 100 Ib. kegs at 
$3.10 per deg. base. 


stocks on hand. 
at a normal rate. 
changes. 


SANDPAPER.—Shops 
are buying steadily. 
still active in this market. 
not changed. 





JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO PE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

No. 500, Nesco oil stoves, $80 each; 
No. 213, $22 each; No. 2138, with No. 
1103 shelf, $28.50 each, less 30-5 per 
cent. Perfection oil ranges, white por- 
celain with built-in ovens, No. 339-5 
Superfex burners, $140; No. 279, $120. 
Stoves No. 74, 4 burners, $29.50; No. 
73, $23.25; No. 72, $18, Puritan oil 
ranges, white porcelain, with built-in 
ovens, No. 249, $122; stoves No. 44, 4 
burners, $29.50; No. 43, 3 burners, 
$23.50; No. 42, $18. Puritan pressure- 
gas (gasoline) white porcelain range 
with built-in oven, No. 759, $128; 
stoves No. 714, 4 burners, $38; No. 
713, $33; No. 703, 3 burners, $26.50 list. 

Perfection ovens, No. 211, 1 burner, 
plain door, $2.50; No. 211G, glass door, 
$2.70; No. 122G, 2 burner, glass swing 
door, $6.20. Puritan, No. 42-G, 2 
burner, glass drop door, $5.50; No. 42, 
2 burner, steel drop door, $5.25, list. 


Perfection and Vuritan oil stove 
wicks, $3.75 doz.; $45 gross, list. 
Perfection oil heaters, No. 1686, 


green porcelain, Pyrex globe, $16.50; 
No. 1526, black japan, Pyrex globe, 
$9.75; No. 1530, black gepannes, nick- 
el trimming, $9.25; No. 525, black 
drum and trimmings, $7.25; list with 
discounts as follows: Dealers’ dis- 
counts on net purchases of less than 
$100, 30 per cent; on all net purchases 
including and following $100 qualify- 
ing order, 331%4 per cent; on all pur- 
chases amounting to $250 or more 
during the calendar year, annual 
bonuses will be paid according to the 
volume of business. 


PYREX OVENWARE. — Demand 
steady, with perhaps a slight increase. 
Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

No. 623 casseroles, $1.17; No. 624 
casseroles, $1.33; No. 634 casseroles, 
$1.33; No. 212 bread pans, 60c.; No. 
200 pie plates, 67c.; No. 209 pie plates, 
60c.; No. 231 utility dishes, 67c; No. 
12 teapots, $1.67; No. 26 teapots, 
$2.33 and No. 953 percolator tops, 7c. 
each net. 


Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Cast iron registers, 20 per cent, and 
wrought steel registers, 40 per cent 
from lists. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 


Register shields, Gem, No. 1, floor 
type, $12; No. 10 floor type, $10; No. 
2, wall type, $6 and No. 20, wall type, 
$5.20. Prices are net to dealers per 
dozen. No. 1 and No. 2 are oxidized 
copper. No. 10 and No. 20 are black 
enameled. 

Radiator shields, Gem, adjustable, 
No. 1, $4; No. 1-a, $4.50; No. 2, $4.50; 
No. 3, $5; No. 4, $5; No. 5, $5.50; No. 
6, $6; No. 6-b, $6; No. 7, $6.50; No. 8, 
$7. These prices are list per each 
and subject to dealers’ discount of 30 
per cent. These models with water 
humidifiers are $1 extra each, list. 


Prices are steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Best grade manila rope, 7-16. in. 
and larger, 22c., and smaller than 
7-16 in., 23c.; best grade sisal rope, 
17c. Ib., base. 





OIL STOVES AND HEATERS.—Call 
for oil heaters is strong, with good 
Oil stoves are selling 
Prices show no 


is 


REGISTERS.—Call in this line is good, 
with furnace work being rushed for the 
cold weather. 


REGISTER AND RADIATOR 
SHIELDS.—Sales are improving, with 
prices unchanged. 


ROPE.—Demand is steady, with nor- 
mal volume. 


and_ factories 
Decorators are 
Prices have 


SANITARY 








JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITLES: 

Best grade sandpaper, No. 1, 80c. 
per box of 75 sheets; second grade, 
No. 1, 67c. per box of 75 sheets; gar- 
net No. 1, $16.75 per ream, net. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 


_Presto Products.—Oil soa 
size, $2.60 per doz.; bowl io 7) 
0z. size, $1.85 per doz.; pipe opener, 
16 oz. size, $2 per doz.; tile and por- 
celain cleaner, 16 oz. size, $1.20 per 
doz.; Met-L-Shyn, 8 oz. size, $3.60 
per doz.; Silvershyn, 4% oz. size, $1.80 
per doz.; Waterless cleaner, 2 pt. 
size, $5.40 per doz.; same, 5 pt. size, 
$9 per doz.; Window cleaner, 6 oz. 
size, $3.60 per doz.; same, 12 oz. size, 
$5.40 per doz.; Presto Lustre, 6 oz. 
size, $2.60 per doz.; 12 oz. size, $4.32 
per doz.; 16 oz. size, $5.40 per doz.; 
— Dry Cleaner, 8 oz. size, $3.60 per 
Desolvo special pipe cleaner, 10 oz. 
size, less than case lots, $2.25 per 
doz.; case of 3 doz., $2.15 per doz., 
and in gross lots, $2 per doz. Desolvo 
triple strength, 16 oz. size, case of 3 
doz. cans, $4 per doz.; half gross lots, 
$3.75 per doz.; in gross lots, $3.50 per 
boos rahe ig strength, in 2 Ib. 
ans, case o doz. cans, ee 
and gross lots, $6.50 per FS oa ps 
Kloset Klean.—22 oz. size, less than 
pong lots, $5.2 per b mags case of 2 

. Cans, $2. er doz.; 

a2 per do, Pp 3 Sross lots, 
ubola, 12 oz. cans, less than cas 
lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 dom 
— $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, $2 per 


Chaco boiler liquid, single quarts 
$2.50; half doz. quantity, $2 per qt., 
and doz. quantity, $1.75 per qt. 

Hercules tile and porcelain cleaner 
$2 doz. less than gross lots, and $1.96 
doz. in gross lots; Hercules Radiator 
Stop Leak, 8 oz. cans, 1, 2 and 3 doz. 
cans to the carton, $3.50 doz.; Her- 
cules boiler compound, qt. cans, $1.50 
each. 

Economy plumber drain pi clean- 
er, 1 lb. cans, $2 per doz: 2 Ib. cans, 
$3.90. The 1 lb. size is packed in 1, 2 
and 3 doz. to the carton and the 2 ib. 
size is packed 1 and 2 doz. to the 
carton. 


SASH CORDS AND WEIGHTS.—De- 
liveries are fairly good, though showing 
the effects of the advance of the sea- 
son. Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Best grade sash cord No. 8 (base), 


65c.; second grade, 38c.; third ade, 
on cast fron sash weights, $2 cwt. 
net. 


SCREWS.—Sales are good, with stocks 
well filled. Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Flat head, bright weod screws, 50 
per cent; flat head japanned. 37% per 
cent; round head blued, 45 per cent; 
round head iron nickel plated, 25 per 
cent; flat head brass, 45 per cent; 
Pas head brass, 40 per cent from 
sts. 


SOLDER.—Call is fairly good, with 
stocks well filled, 
changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Strictly half and half solder at 33c., 
and warranted half and half solder 
at 34c. a lb. in 100 Ib. boxes, net. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Deliveries are fair 
and prices unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Galvanized steel sheets at $4.75 


ewt., base (24 ga.), and black steel 
sheets at $3.90 cwt., base (24 ga.); 
Armco galvanized iron, 24 ga., $6.65 


ewt., net. 





PRODUCTS.—Sales are 
steady and show good volume. 
have not changed. 


Prices 


Prices have not 
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STOVE PIPE, ELBOWS AND DAM- 
PERS.—Volume of trade in these items 
is very good and on the increase, in a 
retail way. Stocks are well filled and 
prices firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 ga., 
6 in., knocked down, $11.80 per hun- 
dred; common iron, corrugated 6 in., 
elbows, $1.27; adjustable charcoal 
iron, 6 in. elbows, $2 doz.; cast iron, 
wood hapdle, dampers, 6 in., $1.25; 
coil handle, $1.15 doz., net. 
STOVE BOARDS.—Call is good, with 
no changes in prices. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Crystal&zed stove boards, 28 x 28, 
$16; 30 x 30, $18.60; and 36 x 36, 
$25.95 doz. net. 


STOVE SHOVELS.—Sales are fairly 
good, with no changes in quotations. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Stove shovels, japanned, 14% in., 
50c.; Jumbo, japanned, 21% in., $1.35; 
Jumbo, Jr., japanned, 75c. doz. net. 


TIN.—Demand is still good, with 


prices unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Furnace coke tin, ICL, 20 x_ 28, 
$14.50. box, and roofing tin, IC, 20 x 
28 in., 8 Ib. coating, $15.50 box, net. 





WEATHER STRIP.—Sales are good, 
with the best retail demand still ahead. 
Stocks are being kept well filled. Prices 
are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Weather strip, wood and felt, % 
in., $2.10; % in., $3; 1 in., $4.20; 
Wirf’s, full reels, $3.50; Bosley, full 
reels, $3.75 per 100 ft., net. 
WIRE.—Fence wire is moving well. 
Prices are firm as quoted. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Galvanized cattle barbed wire, $3.05 
per 80-rod spool; galvanized hog 
barbed wire, $3.26 per 80-rod spool; 
painted cattle barbed wire, $2.97 per 
80-rod spool; painted hog barbed 
wire, $3.18 per 80-rod spool; No. 9 
(base), smooth galvanized wire, $3.55 
ewt.; No. 9 (base), smooth black 
wire, $3.10 ewt. 

WHEELBARROWS.—Sales 
Prices have not changed. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Queen B, barrel type tray, fully 
bolted wheelbarrows, $42.50, and Me- 
teor, fully bolted, barrel type tray, 
$34.50 doz. net; No. 2, tubular bar- 
rows, $7.33; No. 16, Gopher garden 
$4; No. 10, American garden, $6.25 
each net. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS.—Sales are 
very good and stocks are well filled. 
Prices are steady. 


are fair. 





JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS To RE. 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Continental, metal frame, No. 833 
$4.50; No. 837, $4.75; No. 845, $5.20: 
No. 1137, $5.50; No. 1145, $6.30: No’ 
1437, $7.30; No. 1445, $8.10. Prices are 
per doz. net. 

Continental wood frame ventilat 
No. V836, $3.60; No, V923, $4.0:: Nw’ 
V937, $4.50; No. V949, $6.10; No. V959° 
$6.75; No. V1537, $5.85; No. 1549' 
$7.80. Prices are per dozen net. 

Diamond E, metal frame, No. 0] 
$4.40; No. 02, $4.80; No. 03, $5.60: No. 
1, -20; No. 2, $5.60; No. 3, $6.40: 
No. 4, $7.60; No. 5, $8.40. Prices are 
per doz. net. 


WRENCHES.—Demand is good, with 
shops and factories still buying steadi- 
ly. Prices show no changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent; key model wrenches, 45 per 
cent; engineers’ wrenches, 50-50 per 
cent and Trimo pipe wrenches, 65 
per cent from list. Bemis & Call 
long sleeve nut, 10 in., $1.70; 12 in., 
$2.60; 15 in., $2.75 each, net. 

Snap- Wrenches. — Radio and 
electrical sets in metal cases, $2.75; 
No. 101, Master Service Set, $13.75: 
No. 202, Heavy Duty Set, $3.80: No. 
404, Flexible Socket Set, $8; No. 608, 
Crankcase Drain Plug Sockets, $3.20: 
No. 90, Square Socket Set, $3.70: No. 
1817, Giant ‘Snap-on’ with extra 
heavy duty ratchet, $27.35 list, less 
33% per cent discount. 

Crescent, 6 in., $5.64; 8 in., $6.96, 
and 10 in., $8.64 doz. net. 





Cleveland Market Has Healthy Tone— 


Dealers Show Interest in Spring Lines 


(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGE) | 


@LEVELAND, Oct. 30.—Jobbers report a slight improvement in the | 


demand for fall merchandise and retailers are showing more in- 
terest in goods for spring shipment. 
in rope at present prices for spring delivery and in wire cloth, poul- 
try netting and binder twine subject to prices to be named later. 
Staple merchandise is moving in fair volume. 
not buying heavily, they are keeping their stocks up. Orders are 
starting to come in for holiday merchandise such as electrical kitchen 
appliances and all kinds of wheel goods. 
ceiving sets and tubes continues heavy. Guns and ammunition are 
Retail business is fairly good, being up to normal 
The recent cold spell stimulated the de- 
mand for heating stoves and stocks of some of the jobbers were ex- 
hausted and manufacturers’ deliveries are slow. 

The market has a firm tone with few price changes. 
has advanced 2 cents per foot and a 5 per cent advance has been 


still moving well. 
for this time of the year. 


made on insulated copper wire. 


Some business is being taken 


While retailers are 


The demand for radio re- 


Sash cord 





AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCES- 
SORIES.—Demand has fallen off some- 
what, as is usual at this time of the 
year. There is talk of another reduc- 
tion shortly on tires and tubes. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
Mansfield Balloon Tires and Tubes: 
Heavy Heavy 
Duty Duty 
6 Ply Tubes 
$1.55 
65 


Regular 


Tire Sizes 4 Ply 


27x4.40-19 
20x4.40-21 
30x4.50-21 
28x4.75-19 
29x4.75-20 
30x4.75-21 
29x5.00-19 
30x5.00-20 


$9.75 
11.35 


a. 
a 
1. 
1, 
) 
1. 
1. 
2. 


Seer e-) 
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31x5.00-21 
32x5.00-22 
28x5.25-18 
29x5.25-19 
30x5.25-20 
31x5.25-21 
29x5.50-19 
30x5.50-20 
30x6.00-18 
31x6.00-19 
32x6.00-20 
33x6.00-21 
34x6.00-22 
35x6.00-23 
30x6.50-18 
31x6.50-19 
32x6.50-20 
33x6.50-21 
30x6.75-18 
32x6.75-20 
33x6.75-21 
34x7.30-20 
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Mansfield High Pressure Tires and 


Tubes 

7-—Cord Casings——. Heavy 

Heavy Truck Duty 

Size 
30x3 
30x3% Cl. 
30x3% 
Extra size 
30x3% S.S. 
32x3% 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
32x4% 
33x4\% 
34x4% 
35x4i% 
36x41% 
30x5 
33x5 
34x5 
35x5 
37x5 
32x6 
32x6 
36x6 
34x7 
38x7 


AR ewrwoease 
eonmococoo 


aAInoococos 
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8 ply 
42.25 10 ply 
46.60 10 ply 
60.15 10 ply 
65.35 10 ply 
36x8 85.35 12 ply 
40x8 wee 91.60 12 ply 
Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $3.75. 
Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 45c. each for less 
than 100, and 41c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than 100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 
100. 


AXES.—The demand for these con- 
tinues rather slow. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B, CLEVELAND: 

First grade single bitted, rustless. 
black finished handled axes, $19.50 
base per doz.; unhandled, $15.59 per 
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doz.; double bitted, handled, $24.50 
per doz.; double bitted, unhandled, 
$20 per doz.; 60c. increases for dozen 
lots weighing 42 to 48 lb. and similar 
advance for each 6 lb. additional 
weight increase. 


BATTERIES.—The demand for radio 
batteries is still fairly heavy. Prices 
are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B,. CLEVELAND: 
B & C Radio Batteries: 
Unit Broken 
Packages Lots 


Bh Sarge urg sa $1.14 $1.22 
EY ender g Ke an bean koe 1.30 1.40 
SI a ee ee 1.92 2.06 
eae 2.33 2.53 
SG at Seer ere 2.80 3.00 
WEE Gea hs GaSe diane are ko 2.97 3.20 


Dry Cell A _ batteries, No. 7111, 
354%c. in standard packages; 40c. in 
broken lots; Columbia igniter dry cell 
batteries, 32%c. in standard pack- 
ages; 36c. in broken lots. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Orders are fair 
and prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CLEVELAND: 

For less than case lots of one size 
with an extra 10 per cent for full case 
lots. Machine and carriage bolts, cut 
thread, hot pressed and cold punched 
nuts and lag screws at 60 per cent off 
list. Bolts with rolled thread 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Stove bolts 75 
and 10 per cent off list. Semi-finished 
nuts in bulk, 60 per cent off list; 54 
per cent for packages. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The de- 
mand is holding up well. Considerable 
hardware is being bought for buildings 
that are nearing completion. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B, CLEVELAND: 

In case lots, lock sets, $5.25 per 
doz.; heavy strap hinges, 6 in., $1.45 
per doz.; 8 in., $2.38 per doz.; extra 
heavy T hinges, 6 in., $1.73 per doz.: 
8 in., $2.80 per doz. 

Butts, case lots, 3 in., 17%c. per 
pair; 3% in., 18c. per pair; 4 in., 24c. 
per pair; for less than case lots, all 
sizes are lc. to 2c. per pair higher; 
Butts with sand blasted finish are 4c. 
per pair higher. 

Ornamental hinges, standard finish, 
$1 per doz.; nickel finish, $1.25 per 


oa sand blasted finish, $1.20 per 


CORRUGATED ROOFING.—The usual 


seasonal decline in the demand is in evi- 
dence, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
28-gage corrugated roofin 
& at $4.01 
for 1% in., and $3.97 for 2% in. per 
Square, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for ten 
Squares or more, 


GAME TRAPS.—Orders have become 
much more plentiful now that the trap- 
Ping season is near at hand. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO R 
E- 
See eh ie F.0.B, CLEVELAND: 
. ‘ictor traps, No. 0, $1.10 per doz.: 
No. 1, $1.38 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.44 
a —_ — jump, No. 0, $1.59 
0z.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; N 
1%, $2.81 per doz. ee 


GLASS BAKING WARE.—Orders are 
=. both for dishes and mountings. 
he engraved patterns in the glassware 
are proving very popular. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CLEVELAND: 
Casseroles.—Round, or oval, 1 at., 
$1; 1% qt., $1.17; 2 qt., $1.33; square, 


$1.17; casseroles with fancy Covers, 
35e. higher. 








Pie Plates.—8 in., 50c.; 9 in., 60c.; 
10 in., 67c. 
Bread Pans.—No. 212, 60c.; No. 214, 


a 

Utility Dishes.—No. 231, 67c.; No. 
232, $1.17. 

Teapots.—2 cups, $1.67; 4 cups, $2; 
6 cups, $2.33. 


LANTERNS.—These are still in good 


demand. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Victor, hot blast lanterns, $8.50 per 
doz.; Blizzard, $13.25 per doz.; D-Lite, 
$13.25 per doz.; large fount, D-Lite, 
$14.50 per doz.; Little Wizard, $9 per 
doz.; same with red or green gold, 
$11 per doz. 


LAWN HOSE.—A moderate amount of 
| business is being taken for spring ship- 
| ment. Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B, CLEVELAND: 

2-braid, molded uncoupled hose, 
in., 6%c. per ft.; 5% in., 74c. per ft.; 
% in., 8%c. per ft.; coupled hose is 
Yc. per ft. higher. 


LAWN ROLLERS.—These are not ac- 


tive. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CLEVELAND: 

No. 4 lawn rollers, 18 x 24 in., plain 
bearings, $10 each; No. 5, 18 x 24 in., 
with ball bearings, $12.75 each; No. 7. 
24 x 24 in., with ball bearings, $14.50 
each. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—The nail market 
shows a firmer tone. The demand is not 


very active. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 

TAILERS, F.0O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Nails, factory shipment, car lots, 
$2.65 per keg; less than case lots, 
$2.80 per keg; stock shipment, $2.75 
per keg; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.30 
per 100 Ib.; Nb. 9 annealed wire, $2.85 
per 100 lb.; polished fence staples, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; galvanized fence 
staples, $3.55 per 100 Ib. 

Barbed Wire.—Barbed wire. stock 
shipment, Lyman, 4 point, $3.08 per 
80-rod spool. Hog wire, $3.33 per 80- 
rod spool. 


OIL AND GASOLINE STOVES AND 
Prices for 1929 are 
out on some models of oil cook stoves 
and gas stoves. Some of these are the 
same as this year and others show such 
a slight variation that jobbers will not 





OIL HEATERS. 


change their prices to the trade. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
Perfection oil stoves, white porce- 
lain with built-in ovens, No. 339 
with 5 superfex burners, $140; No. 
279, $120; stoves, No. 74. 4-burner, 
$29.50; No. 73, $23.75; No. 72, $18. 
Puritan oil range, white porcelain, 
with built-in oven, No. 249. $122: 
stoves, No. 44, 4-burner, $29.50; No. 
43, 3-burner, $23.25; No. 42. $18. 
Puritan pressure gas white porcelain 
range, with built-in oven, No. 759, 
$128; stoves, No. 714, 4-burner, $38: 
No. 713, $33: No. 703, 3-burner.: $26.50. 
Ovens, Perfection, No. 211, 1-burner, 
plain door, $2.50; No. 211G, glass door. 
$2.70; No. 122G, 2-burner, glass swing- 
ing door, $6.20. Puritan, No. 42G, 
2-burner, glass drop door, $5.50; No. 
42, 2-burner, steel drop door, $5.25. 
Oil heaters, Perfection, portable 
kerosene-burning room heaters, No. 
1686, green porcelain, Pyrex glove, 
$16.50; No. 1526, black japan, Pyrex 
glove, $9.75: No. 1530. black drums, 
nickeled trimmings, $9.25; No. 525, 
black drums and trimmings, $7.25. 
Dealers’ discount on net purchases 
of above items of less than $100, 30 
per cent; on over $100, 33% per cent. 
_— type gas pressure heaters, 








| 
| 
| 


PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES. — There is | 


quite a little activity in outside paint 
and the demand for enamels and lac- 


quers is picking up. Oil has declined. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CLEVELAND: 

Mixed paints, first quality, $2.60 per 
gal. for colors and $2.75 to $2.80 for 
white. 

Turpentine, in bbls., 70%c. per gal : 
less than bbl., 85%c. per gal. 

Linseed oil in bbls., 87c. per gal.; 
less than bbl., 81.02c. per gal. 

White lead in 100-lb. kegs, 134c. 
per lb.; in 50 and 25-lb. kegs, 13%c. 
per lb.; in 12%-lb. kegs, 144c. per 
Ib. Quantity discounts, 500 Ib. to 1 
ton, 10 per cent. One ton or more, 
10 per cent and 4 per cent. 

Enameling lacquers, $1.20 to $1.65 
per qt. 

PREPARED ROOFING.— Sales are 
light. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Popular grades: Light, $1.13 per 
roll: medium, $1.35 per roll; heavy, 
$1.50 per roll; slate surface roofing, 
$2.50 per roll. 

RADIATOR AND REGISTER 
SHIELDS.—There is not much activity 
in these at present. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

tadiator shields, Gem, adjustable, 
No. 1, $4; No. 1l-a, $4.50; No. 2, $4.50; 
No. 3, $5; No. 4, $5; No. 5, $5.50; No. 
6, $6; No. 6b, $6; No. 7, $6.50; No. 8, 
$7. These prices are list per each 
and subject to dealers’ discount of 30 
per cent. These models with water 
humidifiers are $1 extra each, list. 

Register shields, Gem No. 1, floor 
type, $12; No. 10 floor type, $19; No. 
2, wall type, $6, and No. 20, wall type, 
$5.20. Prices are net to dealers per 
dozen. No. 1 and No. 2 are oxidized 
copper. No, 10 and No. 20 are black 
enameled. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT.—Receiving sets 
continue in heavy demand. The higher 
priced sets are moving exceptionally 
well. There is also a heavy demand for 
AC tubes and deliveries on these are 


slow. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CLEVELAND: 
Tubes, CX No. 112A, $2.75; CX No. 
326, $2.25; CX No. 327, $4: CX No. 380, 
$4.25; CX No. 371A, $2.75. 
Philco 6-180-volt, AB-686, socket 
power units, $33; AB-386, $39, AB- 
382, $45; 6-150-volt, AB-663 and AB- 
356. $27: AB-623, $33; 4-volt, AB-463, 
$27: AB-423, $30; 6-volt, A socket 
power units, A-603, $16.50; B socket 
units, B-86, $21; B-603, $16.50; Philco 
trickle charger, TC-60, $6. 
ROPE.—Jobbers are taking orders for 
spring shipment at present prices, al- 
though manufacturers have not yet 
named their prices. Some of the job- 
bers bought large stocks, from which 
they will be able to make shipments 
after the first of the year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Best grade manila rope at 20!.c. 
per Ib. for factory shipment and 21c. 
per Ib. for stock shipment; sisal rope, 
16c. per Ib. for factory shipment and 
16%4c. for shipment from stock. 


SASH CORD.—Prices on competitive 
grades have been advanced 2c. per lb. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

No. 8 sash cord, competitive grade, 
3ic. per lb.; higher grade, 33c. per 
Ib.; Samson, 64c. per Ib. 


WEATHERSTRIPPING. — This con- 
tinues to be an active item. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Home Comfort weatherstripping in 
cartons and in 500-ft. reels with reel, 
3%c. per ft.; Airseal, 500-ft. spools, 
2c, per ft. 

Copper weatherstripping, Tac-Ezy, 
26 in. window sets. 90c. each; 42 in., 
$1 each; 3 ft. x 7 ft. door sets, $1.25 
each; coil strip. 1 in., $3.85 per 100 
ft.: 1% in., $4 per 100 ft. 
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Pittsburgh Enjoys Normal Fall Trade 


—Prices Remain Steady and Firm 


(Pittsburgh office of HaRDWARE AGE) 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 30.—Hardware business in this district is swing- 


ing into its normal fall stride. 


While there are a few jobbers 


who 


find business not as good as they think it might be, it is observed, in 
the detail comments of the different items, particularly those sea- 
sonal to this time of the year, that as a whole a good turnover is be- 


ing made. 


lections could be better. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—This line, usually 
active at this time of the year, still is 
giving a good account of itself. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS. F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Plain Luminous 


$2.29 
2.29 
1.05 
Sleep Meter x : 
Ben Hur .. “ae 46 
{Ingersoll $1.05 to 2 ry 24 $1.55 ce 3.09 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCES- 
SORIES.—Cooler weather has given 
some stimulation to the demand for 
anti-freeze radiator liquids, but there is 
not much activity in other seasonal au- 
tomobile accessories, and tire and tube 
business also is slow. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Tire Chains.—Lots of 1 to 9 pairs, 
list less 30 per cent; 1v to 49 pairs, 
one shipment), list less 35 per cent; 

pairs and over (one shipment), 
list less 40 per cent; adjusters, 50c. 
to 65c. per pair; pliers, 45c. each; 
links, nag 2 $3.50 per carton; No. 2, 
$3.25; 3, $3. 
Radiator Compounds. — Denatured 
alcohol, 1 to 4 barrel lots, 59c. per 
gal.; 5 to 9 barrels, 57c.; 10 barrels 
or more, 55c.; Prestone, 1% gal. and 
1 gal. cans, $3.60 per gal.; % gal. 
cans, $3.80 per gal. 

Spark Plugs.—Lots of 100 or over, 
60c. each; less than 100, 53c. each. 

Mansfield Tires. — High pressure, 
cord, 30 x 3% in., extra size, $7.25 
each; straight side, $9.10; 31 x 4 in., 

1.40; 2x 4 in., $12.10; 33 x 4 in., 
12.70; 32 x 4% in., $15.95; 33 x 5 in., 
21.70; balloon, 29 x 4.40 in.. $8: 30 

x6 in., $10.75: 31 x 5 in., $11.20; 30 x 
5.25 5 in., 20 in. rim, $12.50; 30 x 6 in., 
$16.60; ‘32 x 6 in., 20 in. rim, $17.40. 

Tubes.—High pressure, tan, 30 x 
8% in., clincher, $1.40 each; 31 x 4 
in., $2.10; 32 x 4 in., $2.20; 33 x 4 in., 
2.30; 32 x 4% in., $2.60; 33 x 4% in., 
2.70; 34 x 4% in., 2.80; 33 x 5 in.. 


$ 
3.55; gray tubes sell 15c. to 50c. less: 
$4.65; 30 x 
30 x 5.25 
"32 x 6 in., $2.65: 


balloon gray, 29 x i in., 
¢ tn. $1.95; 31 x 5 i $2.05; 
‘$0 in. rim, 32s! 
wis $2.8 


eaeeiiinn, —dedties report a very 
steady demand for dry cell batteries for 
both radios and flashlights. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS,. F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Broken Unit 
Packages Packages 
+ $2.2 2.06 


Real activity is noted in guns and loaded shells. 
portant price changes have been announced in the past week. 





No im- 
Col- 


No. 6 dry cells, ignition type, unit 
packages, 36c. each. 

Flashlights.—No. 935, 6%c. each; 
No. 950, 6%c.; No. 790, 13c.; No. 705, 
191%4c.; No. 750, 13%c.; No. 791, 13c. 

Hot Shot.—No. 1461, $1.67; No. 1661, 
$2.37. 

BEVERAGE AND PRESERVING 
SUPPLIES.—The big grape crop this 
year, and the fact that many are tak- 
ing advantage of their cheapness to 
make wine, is responsible for the heavy 
demand for oak kegs. The apple crop 
is also large this year and cider is be- 
ing made freely. A good demand is 
noted for fruit and cider presses. Kraut 
and slaw cutters are being well taken. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Bottles.—Crown, 14 oz., $6 per 
gross; 28 oz., $8. 40: lightning stop- 
pers, 14 0z., $7.50; 28 oz., $9 
Caps.—lIn single gross lots, 18c. per 
gross; 10 gross lots, 17c. per gross; 
50 gross lots, 16c. per gross. 

Cappers.—Everedy, $9 per 
Industro, $10 per doz. 

Strainer Sets.—Everedy 
lots strainer stand, $4 
strainer bag, $2 per doz.; filter bag, 
$4 per doz. 

Scales.—U niversal, No. 1021, $1.25 
No. 11021, $1.55; No. 19221, $2.50; in 
1621, $3.50. 

Mason Jars.—Pints, $8.80 _— gross; 
quarts, $10.10; 2 quarts, $13.1 

Jar 'Rubber.—Dovuble lip 7 80c. 
per gross. 

Canning Racks.—No. 1 single jar, 
70c. per doz.; No. 2, 8 jar, $3.60 per 
doz.; jar wrench, 75c. per doz. 

Fruit Presses.—Enterprise, No. 6, 
$6.25 each; Juicy, 3 qt., $3.50 each; 
6 qt., $4.30; 12 qt., $6; Brighton, 2 qt., 
$3 each: 4 qt., $4.50; 10 qat., 

Sealing Wax.—$2.50 per case. 

Cider Presses.—Eagle, single tub, 
$12.10 each; Eagle Junior, $24; Cant- 
clog, single tub, $14.85. 

Meat Choppers. sp Enterprise, No. 
12, $5.25 each; No. 2 No. 32, $11. 

Kraut and Slaw Sanam, — Slaw 
cutters, Rapid, $3 per doz.; No. 625, 
$3.60: No. 626, $4.80; Kraut — 
No. 672, $1.15 each; No. 673, $1.3 


Oak Kegs— 
White White Oak 
Oak Charred 


$1.45 
1.95 


doz. ; 


in dozen 
per doz.; 


BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS. —De- 
mands upon jobbers are very steady, al- 
though for small quantities. Prices are 


| firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Bolts.—All styles, except stove and 
tire bolts, per 100 pieces, €0 per cent 
off l'st; stove bolts, 75 and 10 per 





cent off list; tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 
Nuts.—All 
list. 
Rivets.—Large, $3.50 base per 100 
pieces; small wagon and tinners’ riv- 
ets, 60 per cent off lis 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Taking 
into consideration the time of year, de- 
mand is very satisfactory, although 
volume is created by numerous small 
sales rather than a few large ones. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Butts.—Ball tip, plated, dull brass 
and antique copper, less than case 
lots, in 3 x 3 in., $18.50 per 100 pair 
3% x 3% in., $19; 4 x 4 in., $30. 

Hinges.—Heavy strap, 6 in., $1.85 
per doz.; 8 ae $2.95; 10 in., $4.80; 
extra heavy T , 6 in., $2.30 per doz.; 
8 in., $3.40; 10 in., $5.40; light strap, 
with screws, packed one pair in a 
box, 3 in., $9.60 per 100 pair; 4 in., 
$11. 60; light, 2, 3 in., $11 per 100 pair: 
$4 in., $12. 

Hasps. con; without 
single dozen lots, 3 in., 65c. 
4 in., 79c.; in., $1.05: safety, 
oo per doz.; 4% in., $1.14; 

1.60. 

Garage Sets.—Swinging hinges, 10 
in., $3 per set. 


CEL-O-GLASS.—The usual fall activ- 
ity is reported for this article, which 
jobbers quote to retailers f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh at 12c. per sq. ft. in 100-ft. rolls 
and 12c. per sq. ft. in 50-ft. rolls. 


DOOR MATS.—Demand is fairly good 
considering that it takes snow to create 
real consumptive buying. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Cocoa, $8 to $15 per doz., according 
to size; wire, 15%4 x 23% in., $1 each: 
18 x 30 in., $1.50; 22 x 36 in., $2.95: 
35 x 48 in., $3.33. 


GAME TRAPS.—Demand is increasing 
The movement from jobbers’ stocks is 
making a favorable showing compared 
with other years. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Victor, No. 0, $1.10 per. doz. ; 
$1.38; No 44 
jump, No. .59; 
spring, No. $1. 28; Gibbs, 2- trigger, 
$5 per doz.; ae “grip, No. 1, $1.88; 
No. 2, $3.35; No. 3, $5.50; No. 4, $6.70. 


FLASHLIGHTS AND BULBS.—The 
market usually is good at this time of 
the year, and that is the case at 
present. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Lights. — Everedy, No. 2602, 68c. 
each; No. 2612, $1.10; No. 2630, 84.; 
No. ‘2631, 68c.; No. 2660, 84c.; No. 
2619, $1.43; No. 2634, $1.17; No. 2642, 
$2.73: No. 2672, $2.08; No. 2695, $2.28: 
No. 2645, $3.57. 
Unit 
Packages 
Bulbs— Per 100 
No. 1 and No. 11.... 
No. 13 and No. 14.... 
No. 16 and No. 17.... 
No. 35 


GUNS AND LOADED SHELLS.—If 
all items were moving as well as shells 
and guns there would he little cause for 
dissatisfaction in hardware business. 
It is a complaint of jobbers, however, 
that there is not much profit in these 


styles, 60 per cent off 


screws, 
per doz.; 
3 in., 
6 in., 


coil 


Broken 
Packages 
Each 
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items. It is a little early for high- 

powered rifles to be selling well. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Loaded ae 3 oz. by 1% 
oz., 12 gage, Repeater or Nitro Club, 









$32.2 22 per ata"  Pmaer, $28; Leader 
or Arrow, $35.8 
Guns. — Wuscheitar pump, $39.40 







each; Remington pump, $39.45 each; 
Savage pump, $39.25 each. 
Rifies.—Winchester, model 02, $5.15 
each; model 92 S. F., round barrel, 
21.90; octagon barrel, $23.30; model 
4S. F., round barrel, $25.90; octagon 
barrel, $27.95; model 94 carbine, 












23.95; model 53, $21.90; model 55, 
2.95; Remington, repeating, model 
12A, $15.86 each; 14A, $35.46; 25 A, 





23.95; Savage, repeating, model 20, 
34; model 40, $24; model 99A & KE, 
eet res F, $34.50; G, $37.50; model 





HEATERS.—A steady demand is re- 
ported for oil and gas heaters. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Oil Heaters.—According to size and 
style, $3.75 to $6 each. 
Gas Heaters.—Radiant type, $9 to 
4 aaa reflector type, $2.25 to 
13.50. 


HEATING ACCESSORIES.—Register 
and radiator shields continue to sell 
well, and a good movement of stove and 
furnace pipe also is reported. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Stove Boards.—Square, wood lined, 


















24 in., $12.60 per doz.; 28 in., 8 per 
doz.; 30 in., $20 per doz.; 36 in., $29 
r doz.; paper lined, 24 in., $7.50 per 





oz.; 28 in., e “4 per doz.; 30 in., 
$10.80 per doz.; 35 in., $16.20 per doz. 
Stove Pipe-—Nested, By steel, 5 
in., $3.20 per crate; $3.40; 7 in., 
$4.05; corrugated re 5 i 
per doz.; in., $1.40; 7 in., $1. 
aluminum pipe, 4 in., $7.20 per doz. 
joints; elbows, $5 per doz. 















Furnace Pipe.—No. 26 gage, 8 in., 
{6c. per ft.; 9 in., 17c.; elbows, 8 in., 
36c. each; 9 in., 40c. 

Dampers and Flue Rings. —Damp- 
re. in., $1 per doz. ; "a in., $1.10; 

6 in., x “4g 6 in., $1.35 in., $2; flue 

gs, 3 in., $1 per doz. 4°in., $125; 
Bie $1.90: 6 in., $2.20; » $2.75. 

Coal ian eivedanea’” 16: i.; 

4 per doz.; 17 in., $4.75; 18 in., 

$6 each; 





Coal Chutes.—Black, 8 ft., 
10 ft., $7.50; 12 ft., $9. 

Fire Shovels.—Stamped sheet steel 
japanned, flat handle, 50c. per doz.; 
round handled japanned, 60c. to $1.10; 













fo jaaee $1.10. Never Break No. 
$4.25; No. 16, $4.60; No. 20, $4.80. 





HUN 


Furnace Scoops.—No. 150-B, $7.50 
per doz.; No. 80, $4.80; No. 81, $4.20. 
Gas Connections. —Lead, » 22c. 
each; 18 in., 26c.; 24 in., '29¢.; ; 30 in., 


33c.; 36 in., 37c. Flexible steel tub- 
ing, 3 ft. lengths, llic.; 4 ft., 13c.; 5 
ft., 16c.; 6 ft., 19c. Cloth inserted 


tubing, 4%4c. per foot. 

Register and Radiator Shields. — 
Register shields, No. 1 floor, $12 per 
doz. net; No. 10, $10; wall, No. 2, $6 


per doz.; No. 20, $5.20; radiator sheet 
steel adjustable, No. 1, $4; No. 2, 
$4.50; No. 3, $5; No. 4, $5; No. 5, 


$5.50; No. 6, $6 list, subject to deal- 
ers’ discount of 30 per cent. 


YTING CLOTHING.—A very 


demand is reported in this line. 


LANTERNS.—A strong active demand 
exists for lanterns, as usual at this time 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Coats, $2.75 to $6.50 each; vests, 
$1.50 to $1.80 each; pants, 2; 
breeches, $3.50 per pair; leggings, 
90c. to $2 per pair. 


of year. 


PAINTING SUPPLIES.—Business is a 
little slow, but prices are holding well 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Gasoline.—No. 220, $5.95 each; No. 
228, $6.30; No. 327, $4.70. 
Kerosene.—Monarch, $8 per doz.; 
Junior, $8.50; Little Wizard, $8.50; 
D’ Lite, $13; Junior Wagon, $17.25. 


all along the line. 


turpentine, 69c. per gal. in barrel 
lots; raw linseed oil, 11.3c. per Ib. in 
barrel lots. 

WEATHER STRIPPING.—The 


weather has turned cool again and there 
has been a quick reflection of this 
change in the demand for weather strip- 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Ready mixed paints, best grades, 
$2.60 per gallon; lower grades, $2 
(whites and dark greens, 1ldc. per 
gal. higher); white lead, 13%c. per Ib. 
in 100-lb. lots; 10 per cent less in lots 
of 500 lb. or more, and extra 4 per 
cent less in lots of a ton or more; 


ping. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Meta- Felt, % in., $19.50 per 1000 
+ le in., $26 per 1000 ft.; cushion, 
all felt, No. 18, $2.40 per 100 ft.; No 
19, $2.85 per 100 ft.; No. 20, $3. 25 per 
100 ft. 
Burfo, 


hard bronze, 3 and 4 ft. 





THE EGYPTIAN 
ALPHABET 


(Continued from page 43) 






lettering and price in dark green with 
a narrow bright green and red stripe 
around the edge of card. Keep 
border stripes at least 1 inch away 
from outside edge of card. 

As this department is constantly 
receiving requests from our readers 
for a definite idea of what a begin- 
ners outfit should consist of, the 
writer submits the following: 

Three genuine Red Sable show 

card brushes, No. 6, 8, and 12 
(specify in round ferrules). 

Three two ounce jars of Devoe, 
Bissels or Carters’ water color 
















bist, 


2 





fair 








net. Economy, 


per ft. 


length, 5c. 


for windows, 36 x 36 in., $1 per 
carton of one window set; for doors, 
36 x 84 in., $1.20 per carton of one 
door set. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS.—The de- 
mand for window ventilators is good. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Continental, metal frame, No. 83 +s 
$4.50; No. 837, $4.75; No. 845, $5. 
No. 1137, $5.50; No. 1145, $6.30; Ne: 
1437, $7.30; No. 1445, $8.10. Prices are 
per doz. net 

Continental wood frame ventilators, 


No. V836, $3.60; No. V923, $4.05; No. 
V. 937. $4. 50; No. V949, $6. 10; No. V959, 
$6.75; No. V1537, $5.85; No. 1549, $7.80. 
Prices are per doz net. 

Diamond E, metal frame, No. 01, 
$4.40; No. 02, $4.80; No. 03, $5.60; No. 
1, $5.20; No. 2, $5.60; No. 3, $6.40; 
No. 4, $7.60; No. 5, $8.40. Prices are 
per doz net. 

Schumacher, wood frame_ sheet 
steel, No. 831, $2.75 per doz; No. 
1137, $4.50. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.— 


in wire, either plain 
will be sought before long on nails. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Fence Wire 





per 100 Ags 
No. te 2 GAMO... os: $3.05 $3.50 
No. tesa 3.55 
No. 3.60 
No. 3.70 
No. 3.85 
No. 4.05 
No. 4.30 
No. 3 4.45 
Barbed wire (per 80-rod spool): 
SoPONME CRELIO 2 6 ocdicicedciaseeccexe $2.97 
PS eee rr rrr era 3.18 
Wa TINE IE oo o's 66.5.8 Sze pringuneenes 3.43 
MONIC (OMINUIG oc 5-5 s cvsscesnewee 3.17 
2-point cattle (special) .......... 2.25 
Field Woven Wire Fence (per 100 
rods) 
NEI ois ccc oe ae wears eetas kote $39.80 
MR Siok cca accuse dulce Meats 55.80 
EI oa Sine. diet peleeele Abed ose par eier 27.70 
ND iva dis ie Siede Perce Roe 37.00 
LS Se on eae earner tr ree 35.80 
nant Oe ne eer nen ae 49.20 
Poultry and rabbit (No. 14 gage): 
WR BOE 6c hts tient cneddeauauees $36.50 
I NONE oho oink Cae ecde-akiewacwae 44.0 
WG ORI hg cuttied carla desomenns 49.50 


Steel Fence Posts: 
Galvanized Painted 


\%, ft. 45c. 
Bright’nails, base per keg, $2.90 


Tubular Formed 
Sie 5:5. one naw cae SOC. GWEN ccacensae 
fe Se ee 55c. each 38c. each 
7 |) 2 SRE ey otter 65c. each 40c. each 
‘ 






show card inks, 1 black, 1 red, 


green. 


One set of six (assorted) speed 


lettering pens. 


One small compass and ruler or 


yard stick. 


If any of our readers are unable to 
home 
will furnish the ad- 


purchase these supplies at 
HARDWARE AGE 


dresses upon request. 





Nails are selling 
steadily, but there is not much activity 
or fabricated. 


There are indications that higher prices 


Annealed Galvanized 


each 





Watch for Mr. Jowitt’s next 
article. It will appear in the 
issue of Hardware Age for 
Nov. 15. 
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NEw YoRK, Oct. 30.—With two months to go hardware jobbers 
serving this territory expect 1928 to finish as good and probably | 
a little better than 1927. The outlook for an early, heavy and 
profitable Christmas trade is very encouraging. Dealers are pre- 
paring displays, advertising and selling campaigns on special goods 
and the many regular hardware lines suitable as gifts of utility. 
Jobbers report a fair movement of such goods during the month 
of October. 

Current prices are reasonably firm in all lines. Collections are 
slightly improved. The demand for strictly staple merchandise is 
not as heavy as it has been though fall lines are having a much 
better sale in the last week due to the drop in temperature. The 
Indian summer weather had retarded the normal development of 
fall business. 






























































ASH SIFTERS.—Although somewhat | Sy Soran zo e- 
{ colder weather is prevalent in this ter- vere: were ; 






Steel butts, 3144 by 3%, in case lots, 















} ritory at the present time, no increase 18%4c. per pair. Less than case lots, 
in demand is noted on this line. Prices 19c. per pair. . 
are unchanged and present orders are| CARPET SWEEPERS. — No price 
being filled from full stocks. changes are reported on this line, which 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- has no increase in activity. Stocks are 
TAILERS, F.O.B. new YORK: ample. 
Rotary ash sifters, $2 each. 

" - ; " . JOBBFRS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
ASHCAN TRUCKS.—The situation re- TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK: 
garding ash sifters is the same for ash- Carpet sweepers, Standard, $3 each: 

‘ . Universal, japanned, $3.50 each; Uni- 
can trucks. Active demand is expected ae nike Gee Chae ‘Gee: 
within a few weeks, but at present Grand Rapids, japanned, $3.67 each; 

* s rand Rapids, nickel plated, $4 each: 
there 18 very moderate ordering. Elite, $5 each; Princess, $4.17 each: 
Prices are steady and stocks ample. and American Queen, $4.50 each; 

ster’ 2 sac 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- Serting, 75.10 onek. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK: CLOCKS.—Many hardware dealers are 
1059220 each) and No. 60. $1.88 buying heavily with holiday sales in 
each. view. Ample stocks and steady prices 





BATTERIES.— Due to the _ heavy | still exist. 


schedule of political broadcasting, JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
which has reawakened interest in radio TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YORK: 



























































































: . Alarm clocks, Big Ben, $2.29: same 
programs, radio batteries have been luminous, $3.16: Baby Ben and Baby 
enjoying an active demand. Jobbers Ben luminous take same respective 
report full stocks and prices are firm. toh ng soae zen Hur, $1.76; same lumi- 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- | Blue B' od. luminous dial, $1.76: 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YORK: | — oe, “ 23 eepeneser. gee: 
Dry cells, No. 6, ignition type, sreepmeter, juminous dial, ees 
32%c.; No. 7111, same type, 35%c. | American. $1.05-_ , 7: 
each. uto clocks, estclox, plain, $1.76: 
Hercules, No. 6, ignition type, 23c. same luminous, $2.46. 
each in lots of 50. ae ; ; 
iG tadeasten, Bo. 361, G008.cnck: to FLASHLIGHTS. The slight increase 
units of 5, $1.92 each; No. 772 (ver- in demand reported recently has con- 
tical type), $2.06 each; in units of 5, ; ; es 
on ace: ley Geka. Geet eee tinued. No price changes have oc 
No. 770, $3 each; in units of 5, $2.80 curred, nor have stocks been depleted. 
each. Layerbilt, No. 486, $3.20 each; _ 
units of 5, $2.97; New Layerbilt, No. rian *.. ee conn, 
485, $3.22 each; in units of 5, $2.97 
each. Flashlights. ~ sy yg °F 
' 84 No. 2631, 68c.; No. . $1.10; 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Normal sales No” 2672. $2.08; No. i oer ie. 
i s i ne 697. $1.49; No. 42, 3; No. 44, 
egg and stocks are in good _ $2.73: No. 2660, 84c.; No. 2634. $1.17: 
ition. No. 2619, $1.43: No. 6993, $2.63: No. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 2645, $3.57. Prices are each and net. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: soineniight eer Nee skaee 2 
Carriage bolts, 55 off list. Case ie, Se . seit sce gy ¢ ace. 
bots 60 ber, cent off list. . FLASHLIGHT UNIT CELLS.—Nor- 
Stove bolts, 80 per cent o list. : ; 
Machine bolts, % by 6 and smaller, mal sale for this ooneen continues. 
50 and 10 off list; larger to 1 by 30. | Prices have been maintained and or- 
ioe So ders filled from full stocks. 
Coach screws, 55 off list. Case lots, JOBBERS’ bg alo Aa ge J TO RE.- 
60 per cent off list. Step bolts, 50 TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK 
ber cent off list. roht ready Flashlight unit cella, No. 
BUTTS.—Local jobbers report adequate 0 . we 84, = iN 1% -_ No. 
° c. o i c. oO. c.$ oO. 
stocks, steady prices and normal de- 761. 1914c.: No. 950, be, No. 
mand. 614c.; No. 409, 3214c.; No. 705, ome: 








Reading matter continued on page 68 


New York Trade Preparing for Activity 
in All Christmas Holiday Lines 


| 





No. 790, 13c.; No. 791, 13c.; No. 700, 
13c. Prices are each and net. 


FRUIT PRESSES.—Although the sea- 
son is well over, some demand contin- 
ues to exist. Stocks are fair and prices 
are the same. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YORK: 


Fruit presses, plain hinged tub, No. 
0, $6; No. 21, $7.50; No. 22, $8.50; No. 
22%, $10.50; No. 23, $13.50; and No. 
24, $18. Prices are ‘each. 

Ratchet type fruit presses, No. 5A, 
$10.50; No. 5, $13.50; No. 3A, $18.75; 
No. 3, $24; No. 2B, $27.75; and No. 
2A, $33.75. Prices are each. 

Juicy fruit presses for home use. 3 
qt., $3.60; 6 qt., $4.50; 12 qt., $6.20. 
Prices are each. 

Fruit crushers, No. 14, plain type, 
$5.25; No. 11, wheel crusher, $7.13; 
No. 8, wheel crusher, $9; No. 30, galv 
plain crusher, $6.25; No. 20, galv. 
crusher, $10; and No. 25, wheel fruit 
crusher, $11.25. Prices are each. 


NAILS.—Full stocks are reported by 
local jobbers, who are meeting a nor- 
mal demand. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK: 
Common wire nails, bright, 4d, 
$4.25 per keg; 6d, $4 per keg; 8d, 
$3.85 per keg; 16d, $3.75 per keg. 
rg mon wire nails, galvanized, 4d, 
$6 





75 per keg; 6d, $6.50 per keg; 8d, 
35 per keg, and 10d, $6.25 per keg. 
Wire box nails, smooth, 4d, $4.45 
per keg; 6d, $4.10 per keg, and 8d, 
$3.85 per keg. Wire finishing nails, 
bright, 4d, $4.95 per keg; 6d, $4.35 
per keg; 8d, $4.10 per keg, and 10d, 
$4 per keg. Wire finishing nails, gal- 
vanized, 4d, $7.45 per keg; 6d, $6.85 
per keg; 8d, $6.60 per keg, and 10d, 
$6.59 per keg. 
OIL HEATERS.—Increased activity is 
noticed. A recent cold snap has stirred 
up the market for this merchandise. 
Jobbers are meeting the demand from 


full stocks and report firm prices. 


PRESTONE.—While there has _ been 
little call for this product, an active 
demand is expected when freezing 
weather becomes general throughout 
this territory. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YORK: 
Prestone, in 1% gallon cans at $3.60 
per gallon; in one gallon cans, $3.60 
per gallon, and in half gallon cans, 
$3.80 per gallon. N. B. These prices 
are all given per gallon not per can. 


RADIATOR SHIELDS.—Prices have 
remained the same during the last 
month or so. Very slight activity ex- 
ists and adequate stocks are reported 
by wholesale houses. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK: 
Radiator shields, Gem adjustable, 
No. 1, $4; No. l-a, $4.50; No. 2, $4.50: 
No, 3, $5; No. 4, $5; No. 5, $5.50; No. 
, $6; No. 6b, $6; No. 7, $6. 50; No. 8. 
$7. These prices are list per each 
and subject to dealers’ discount of 30 
per cent. These models with water 
humidifiers are $1 extra each, list. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Continued good 
weather has caused this merchandise 
to remain fairly active. Prices firm and 
stocks ample to meet the demand. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK: 

Roller skates, extension web heel 
and toe straps, plain steel rolls, 72c. 
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25 Broadway, New York City 


Perhaps some of you may remember that I made a prediction 
about Remington .410 Gauge Shells in my letter of March 15. 
I said that sales of these new .410 Gauge Shelis with the Klean- 
bore feature and other important improvements would eclipse 
all previous records. A check-up on the first six months shows 
that 35% more Remington .410 Gauge Shells were sold than in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Of course, every prophet likes the satisfaction of seeing his 
prophecies come true, but inasmuch as my prediction involved a 
matter in which dealers in ammunition are as much interested as 
we are, I’m not going to be modest about saying “I told you so.” 


I hope you all got your share of this 35% increase, but I know 
you didn’t. Some of you got a lot more than 35% and some of 
you got a lot less. Perhaps this will convince those who didn’t 
get their share that it will pay to push Remington .410’s. Re- 
member: They are Kleanbore shells that prevent rust, corro- 
sion and pitting inside the barrel; they are loaded with progres- 
sive-burning, smokeless powder; they have a longer brass base 
with indentation rings to hold it firmly to the paper; they have a 
new battery cup primer; shot sizes—4, 5, 6, 714 and 9, chilled. 


The new .410 Kleanbore Nitro Express Shell is a real long 
range load. It has a 24-inch case and will reach out for a 
distance that is almost unbelievable in a shell of this size. 


For guns chambered to take 2-inch shells only, there is the new 
Kleanbore Nitro Club in 2-inch cases. 


We are putting out these shells at a price that will enable you 
to supply your customers at no advance over what you have 
charged for ordinary .410’s. We are advertising them widely 
to consumers. Order from your jobber and remember that there 
is only one Kleanbore. Kleanbore Ammunition repeats. Get the 
repeat business. DON’T SUBMIT TO SUBSTITUTIONS. 


Rf Pawrsr2e, 


President 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


What Did I Tell You About Remington .410’s? 


Telephone, Bowling Green 3392 


Manufacturers of Arms, Ammunition, Cutlery and Cash Registers 
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per pair; same with toe clamps and 
web heel, 78c. per pair; same for 
boys, with self-contained ball bear- 
ing wheels, $1.42 per pair; for girls, 
$1.62 per pair. 

Roller skates accessories Keys, 
24%c. each; skate wheels, with self - 
sontained ball bearings, 10c. each: 
ball bearings, 15c. per 100; axles, 3c. 
~ach; cotter pins, 15c. per 100; axle 
nuts, $1 per 100; axle nut washers, 
60c. per 100; adjustment binding bolt, 
‘5c. per 100; adjustment binding bolt 
nut, 65c. per 100, and toe clamps, 
i2c. per pair. 

Chieftaine line, No. 400, 
boys or girls, self-contained 
bearings, $1.45 per pair. 


KOPE.—Prices for November-Decem- 
ber period are the same on Manila rope. 
Sisal No. 1 is up %c. and No. 2 up 
‘Y%e. Jute twine is unchanged. 


SASH CORD.—No change in demand 
is noticed. Full stocks continue to ex- 
‘st. Another advance of 2c. has been 
predicted, locally, to take effect Nov. 1. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK: 

Sash cord, Samson = No. 8. 
$74c.; Aetna No. 8 33%c.; Phoenix 
No. 8, 41c.; Sachem, No. (2 38c. 

No. 7 is 1c. higher and No. 6 is 3c 
higher on all brands. 


SCREWS.—The regular normal sale 
continues. Orders are being filled from 
full stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS A RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YOR 


for either 
ball 


Tires and Tubes.—Mansfield tires, 
30 x 3% Liberty Cord, $5.45; heavy 
duty oversize, $7.25; 32 x 4 Liverty, 
$10.20; heavy duty, $12.10; tires, 29 x 
4.40, $8; 32 x 6.20, heavy duty, $17.40: 
tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.40; balloon tire 
an gray, 29 x 4.40, $1.65; 32 x 6.20, 
3.00. 


early orders from full stocks. 
prices continue. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

No. 842—Propp 8 light Mazda ex- 
tension outfit, $1.23 each; in standard 
pkg. quan. of 50, $1.20 each; No. 83— 
Propp 8 light Mazda extension out- 
fit, $1.48 each; in standard pkg. 
quan. of 50, $1.44 each; No. 80— 
Propp 8 light Mazda extension out- 
fit, $1.73 each; in standard pkg. quan. 
of 50, $1.69 each; No. 72—Propp 7 

light Mazda multiple set weather- 
proof, $2.74 each; in standard pkg. 
quan, of. ‘30, $2.67 each. 

No. 864—Propp 8 light carbon out- 
fit, 75c. each; in standard pkg. quan. 
of 50, 70c. each; No. 3500—Noma 7 
light Mazda twinkling outfit, 
weatherproof, $3.94 each; in stand- 
ard pkg. quan, of 50, $3.84 each; No. 
116—Noma 15 light Mazda twinkling 
outfit, weatherproof, $4.54 each; in 
standard pkg. quan. of 25, $4.43 each: 
No. 3020—Propp Mazda tree star, 
$1.80 each; in standard pkg. quan. of 
30, $1.76 each; No. 305—Propp 12 in. 
plain wreath, $1.16 each; in standard 
pkg. quan. of 10, $1.13 each. 

No. 310—Propp 12 in, silk wreath, 
$2.05 each; in standard pkg. quan. 
of 10, $2.00 each; No. 306—Propp 6 in., 
silk auto wreath, $1.16 each; in 
standard pkg. quan. of 10, $1.13 each: 


» 1928 





TREE LIGHTS.—Jobbers are filling 
Firm 


being received but the greatest demand 
is yet to come as the season pro. 
gresses. Full stocks and steady prices 
are to be found. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 
Christmas tree stands, Gem, 30c. 
each; Crown No. 2, 5%c. each: 
Crown No. 3, $1.09% each. 


VENTILATORS.—Colder weather is 
bringing increased activity in this line. 
There has been no change in prices 
and wholesale houses are filling orders 
from full stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

Continental, metal frame, No. 833 
$4.50; No. 837, $4.75; No. 845, $5.20 
IWo. 1137, $5.50; No. 1145, $6.30: No 
1437, $7.30; No. 1445, $8.10. Prices are 
per doz., net. 

Continental wood frame ventilators 
No. V836, $3.60; No. V923, $4.05; N 
7937, $4.50; No. V949, $6.10; No. 
$6.75; No.. V1537, $5.85; No. 
$7.80. Prices are per dozen, net 

Diamond E, metal frame, No. 01 
$4.40; No. 02, $4.80; No. 03, $5. 60; No 
1, $5.20; No, 2, _ 60; No. 3, $6.40. 
No. 4, $7.60; No. 5, $8. "40. Prices are 
per dozen, net. 


WEATHERSTRIP.—Cool fall winds 
have brought more activity to this mer- 
chandise. Stocks are in good condi- 
tion and prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS , RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YOR 


No. 1600 Noma—14 in. holly wreath, 
complete with 8 Mazda lamps, $3.06 
each; in standard pkg. quan. of 10, 
$2.93 each; No. 3000—Propn electric No. 
chimes, $1.48 each; in standard pkg. No 
quan, of 50, $1.44 each. No. by 
No. 303—Propp 3% in. copper re- No. 2 

flectors, $2.75 gross; packed 8 in a 
box, 18 boxes of 8 in standard car- 
ton; No. 76 Mazda. lamp asst., 
packed 100 asst. lamps in box, $7.80 
per C; No. 78 Mazda lamps, solid 
colors, red, green, yellow, orange, 
white, blue, purple, packed 10 in a 
box, $7.80 per C; No. 99 Mazda lamp, 
intermediate base for No. 72 or No. 
3500 outfit, 1844c. each; packed 10 
of a color in a box. Colors red, blue, 
green, orange, opal, yellow. 


TREE STANDS.—No increase in activ- | 
ity has been reported. Some business is | 


Wood screws, flat head, manne iron, 
50-10-10; round head, ble, 45-10- 10; 
round head, iron, nickel plated, 27%- 
10-10; flat head, galvanized, 20-10-10; 
flat head, brass, 45-10-10; round head. 
brass, 40-10-10. These discounts ap- 
ply to new standard screw lists. 

Machine screws, flat and round 
head, brass and iron, 70 per cent 
discount. 


TIRES AND TUBES.—No increase in 
demand is noticed nor have stocks 
changed in quantity. At press time 
there are newspaper rumors of a de- 
cline on tires and tubes to take effect 
Nov. 1. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS A RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK 


Weatherstrip, wood and oa or, 
P 


No. 40 3.05 
Felt weatherstrip, No. 100, 60c. per 
carton. 
Wirfs home comfort strip. maroon, 


500 ft. reels, $33.50 per 1000 ft.; white. 
500 ft. reels, $33.50 per 1000 ft. 

Serval weatherstrip, No. 1A, ma- 
roon, 500 ft. reels with tacks, $8.00 
per reel; No. 2B, white, 500 ft. reels 
with tacks, $8.50 per reel. 








Business Good endl Getting Better, 
Reports Missouri River Crossing 


Every cool day accelerates the move- 
ment in stoves and stove supplies, par- 
ticularly for heating, although the cook 
stove demand continues good. Stoves 
of all kinds have sold more freely this 
year than last. 

Orders for holiday goods have not yet 
developed in volume. Retailers still 
show a reluctance to order ahead of de- 
mand, although they are sending in 4 
steady stream of orders for current 
needs. 

Juvenile wheel goods are active. Fall 
sporting merchandise furnishes plenty 
of business. Ammunition and guns are 
moving with perhaps more freedom 
than this time last year. Golf goods 
continue in brisk demand. In this part 
of the country golf goes on virtually the 
year round, leaving little opportunity 
for a real slump in this line to develop. 
Even in mid-winter there is a fair de- 
mand for golf goods. 


(Kansas City office of HARDWARE AGE) 

KANSAS CITy, Oct. 30.—Seldom has the wholesale hardware trade 
along the Missouri River ever found itself in a healthier state than 
it finds itself right now. The most appropriate business symbol 
for the fall of 1928 is the broad grin. Jobbers are feeling just as 
jobbers like to feel. Business in the general hardware lines is good 
and getting better. 

The improvement is so positive that wholesalers are no longer in 
doubt as to the comparative volumes of this year and last year. 
With one wholesale house for the first eight months of 1928 the vol- 
ume was 4 per cent behind 1927. This discrepancy in that case has 
since been overcome and the feeling prevails that in all cases the 
wholesale volume for 1928 will show a comfortable lead over the year 
preceding which was the best year since 1920. 

And the beauty of it all is that jobbers see no sign of business 
abatement for something like six months which may develop even 
better volume than ever. Agriculture is in such excellent condition 
throughout most of the southwest that the farmers generally seem 
assured of a cash income for half a year to come. 





Reading matter continued on page 70 
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See how simple this patented vise is! 
Just give a quarter turn and it slides— 
back and forth, the full length of the 
rod. In a flash you can readjust it to 
accommodate articles of any size. Give 
the handle a simple quarter turn, and 
the nut is re-engaging, thus giving a 


continuous screw. 


Send for the R-W Catalog 


—— 


ET 


a et 77777 
t BER 


The patented, two-piece, 
cam-operated nut permits 
instantaneous adjustment 
at any point. Nut is re- 
leased or engaged by a 
quarter-turn of the handle, 


ichards-Wilcox Mfs. (0. 


A Hanger forany Door that Slides. 


New York: - - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. ~~ + chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Montreal - RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 
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Though there has been some com- 
plaint with respect to the movement of 
builders’ hardware for several seasons, 
that movement is better now than for- 
merly. The women are showing ‘more 
interest in builders’ hardware. This is 
true even in the country districts where 
they are becoming “builders’ hardware 
conscious” through the educational me- 
dium of advertising. The better homes 
campaign is having its effect and prom- 
ises to produce a definite gain in this 
line. 

The time-payment plan is making 
headway in the southwestern hardware 
trade. For some months dealers have 
had opportunity through a recently or- 
ganized financing institution to avail 
themselves of such a plan. Many of 
them express enthusiasm regarding it 
and the number of merchants partici- 
pating in the plan is steadily increas- 
ing. Jobbers who have tied into the 
time-payment program declare the re- 
sults are better than they had expected. 


ALCOHOL.—Future orders have all 
gone forward and weather has not yet 
developed any refill demand. Early 
buyers have already made money be- 
cause of the advances. Prices remain 
high and firm. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Denatured alcohol, 188 proof, for- 
mula 5, in 55-gal. drums, 61c. per 
gal.; in lots of 5 to 9 drums, 59c. per 
gal.; 10 to 19 drums, 57c. per gal.; in 
lots of 20 or more drums, 56c. per 
gal.; $6 chrage for drums, subject to 
credit on return, 


AXES.—Some trade is beginning to 
register, though not heavily. No price 
changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

First quality, single-bitted, unhan- 
dled axes, to 4 Ib., $14.50 base; 

handled, $18.75 to $20.50 base. 


BALE TIES.—Despite the lateness of 
the season some business is moving, 
though it tends to slow down. Prices 
firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Fourteen gage, 8% ft., $1.39; 9 ft., 
$1.46; 15 gage, 7% ft., $1.08; 8 ft., 
$1.14; 8% ft., $1.21; - $1.28; 9% 
ae eee, «+ $1; 8% ft., 

-U6; ° . age, 7 ft., 
88c.; 8 ft., 92c.; tt” 97c. - 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE—Regard- 
less of the claim that the country has 
been “overbuilt,” the demand for this 
line continues fairly active. The rural 
districts are sharing to some extent in 
the movement. Prices remain steady. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Case lots of 2% x 2% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, 
$19.25 a hundred pair; 3% x 3%, $20 
a hundred pair; 4 x 4, $27 a hundred 
pair; heavy steel bevel inside sets, 
case lots, $5.50 per doz.; steel bit- 
keyed front door sets, $18 per doz. 
set; wrought bronze metal, $2.25 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, wrought 
bronze metal, $6.50 per set. 


CARRIAGE AND MACHINE BOLTS. 
—tThe flow of business continues rather 
steadily. Prices stiff. 


2; 
8% 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Small carriage, rolled thread, 50-10- 
10-5 off list; small crariage cut 
thread, 50-10-5 off list; large carriage 
cut thread, 50-10-5 off list; small ma- 
chine rolled thread, 50-10-10-5 off 
list; small machine cut, 50-10-5 off 
from list as of April 1, 1927. 


CHAIN.— Activity holds up _ well. 


Prices remain unchanged. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Proof coil chain, % in., $9 per cwt.; 
No. 2-0 Tenso, 250 ft. reel lots, $6 
per reel. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Business is lively because of 
general repairing. Prices firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 
28 gage, 5 in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 28 gage, 3 
in. conductor pipe, $5 per 100 ft. 


FILES.—No unusual demand. No price 


changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS. F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Nicholson, 50 per cent off list; job- 
bers’ brands in full packages, 60-10 
off list. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Flow of or- 
ders keeps up remarkably well. Prices 
firm. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS., F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Galvanized tubs, standard, No. 0, 
£5.20 per doz.; No. 1, 

No. 2, $7.20 per doz.: } a 
doz.: common galvanized pails, 8 qt., 
$2.10 per doz.; 10 qt., $2.25 per doz. 


GRAIN SCOOPS.—Season is on at full 
tilt and business is brisk. No change in 
prices. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS. F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Light weight, full polish. Split-D 


handle, No. 6. $12 per doz.; No. 8, $13; 
No. 10, $14; No. 12, $15; No. 14, $16. 


HAMMERS.—Some orders are going 
out, though not in ‘quantity. Prices 
firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS. F.O.B. MISSOURI! RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

First grade. 711% nail hammers, 
$12.60 per dozen; jobbers’ hrands, 
$10.80 to $11.40: competitive forged 
nail hammers. $4 to $6 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $3.60 per doz. 


HARNESS.—Strap-work continues to 
move in satisfactory volume. No price 
changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 


TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Regular No. 1 quality, 1% _ in. 
traces, $70 ner set; No. 2 quality, 1% 
in. traces, $58 per set; No. 3 quality, 
$53 per set. 


HARNESS HARDWARE. — Demand 
slows down as end of season ap- 
proaches. Prices steady. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

1 in. japanned buckles, $2 per gross; 
No. 200 XC snaps, 1 in., $6.60 per 


gross; roller snaps, No. 85, $2.65 to 
$3 per doz.; No. 47% XC bits, $1.50 





per doz. 
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HATCHETS.—Some business is being 
booked. No price changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Size 2 extra quality broad hatchets, 
$16.70 per doz.; competitive forged 
shingling hatchets, $6.50 per doz. 


HINGES.—Wrought strap and T-hinges 
are especially active. Prices firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Heavy strap hinges in bundles, 4 
in., $1.05; 5 in., $1.48; 6 in., $1.76; 8 
in., $2.80; 10 in., $4.52 per doz. pair; 
extra heavy T hinges in bundles, 
4 in., $1.45; 5 in., $1.77; 6 in., $2.10; 
8 in., $3.18. 


HORSE COLLARS.—Though orders 
are dwindling, prices show no sign of 
recession. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Full grain collar-leather collars, 
average 16% in. draft, $55 per doz. 


MILD STEEL BARS.—Business con- 
tinues good in this line. Prices are fair- 
ly steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Bars, shapes and small angles, 
$3.56 per cwt. base; structural sizes 
and shapes, $3.66 per cwt.; mild steel 
bands, 3-16 and lighter, $4.21 per 
cwt.; steel hoops, $4.66 per cwt.; re- 
inforcing bars, $3.40 per cwt.; cold 
rolled round shafting, $4.16 per cwt.; 
cold rolled square bars, $4.66 per cwt. 


NAILS.—Orders are going out in mod- 
erate volume. Prices firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Common wire nails, $3.40 per keg, 
base, (see new extras). 


OIL STOVES.—Trade is active and 
promises to grow better as the season 
advances. New Nesco prices have just 
gone into effect. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 


Perfection oil heaters, No. 510, black 
drums, japanned trimmings, no floor 
tray, $6.25; No. 525, black drums, ja- 
panned trimmings, floor tray extra, 
$7.25; No. 1525, black drums, japanned 
trimmings, $7.75; 6. 1530, black 
drums, nickeled trimmings, $9.25; No. 
1630, blue enameled drums, nickeled 
trimmings, $11.50; No. 1550, black 
drums, japanned trimmings, $9.50; 
No. 1560, black drums, nickeled trim- 
mings, $11; No. 1665, brown and white 
enameled drums, nickeled trimmings, 
$13.50; No. 1670, white enameled 
drums, nickeled trimmings, $14.50. 

Perfection Firelight heaters, No. 
1526, Pyrex globe, black japanned 
drums and lead coated steel reservoir, 
$9.75; No. 1686, rex globe, green 
enameled drums, nickeled trimmings, 
brass reservoir, $16.50. 

Perfection wicks, No. 500, with car- 
riers for 500 and 600 and 100 and 200, 
1500, 1600 line heaters, $5 per doz. and 
$60 per gross; No. 325 for 300 and 400 
line (old style) heaters, $5.40 per doz. 
and $64.80 per gross. Perfection deal- 
ers’ discounts: On net purchases of 
less than $50, 30 per cent; on net pur- 
chases of $50 and more, 33% per cent. 

Nesco kerosene cook stoves and 
kerosene ranges: No. 450R, built-in 
oven, right end, $60; No. 450L, built- 
in oven, left end, $60; No. 400R, built- 
in oven, right end, $55; No. 400L, 
built-in oven, left end, $55; No. 215- 
1105, 5 burner stove, japanned high 
shelf, $51.50; No. 215, 5 burner stove 
only, $41; No. 214-1204, 4 burner sotve, 
vitreous enameled splash back, $44: 
No. 214-1104, 4 burner stove, japanned 
high shelf, $38.50; No. 214, 4 burner 
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Quick turnover of stock, more Cross-Cut Saw 
sales and more profit are what you get when you 
concentrate your sales effort on high grade saws like 


SIMONDS f22:5" 
Cross-Cut Saws 
They are the fastest selling cross-cut saws in the world. 


Their popularity is due mainly to their wonderful edge- 
holding quality and ability to withstand wear. Crescent- 
Grinding, an exclusive Simonds method, makes them 
smooth and easy. cutting without binding in the kerf. 


Get our selling proposition and dealers’ discounts. 


Ask your jobber 





SIMONDS 


SAW ano STEEL COMPANY 
Established 1832 Fitchburg, Mass. 
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stove only, $30; No. 213-1203, 3 burner 
stove, vitreous enameled splash back, 
$34.75; No. 213-1103, 3 burner stove, 
japanned high shelt, $30.50; No. 213, 
3 burner stove only, $23.50; No. 212- 
1102, 2 burner stove, japanned high 
shelf, $23.50; No. 212, 2 burner stove 
only, $18; No. 2212, 2 burner laundry 
stove, galvanized top, $18.75; No. 211, 
1 burner stove, $10. 

Rockweave wicks, $3 per doz. Nesco 
prices for Zone No. 1, r.0.b. Milwau- 
kee. Discount, 3344 and 5 per cent. 















OILS.—Trade is tapering off; prices 
still unstable. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Raw linseed oil in bbl. lots, 87c. per 
gal.; boiled linseed oil in bbl. lots, 90c. 
per gal.; raw linseed oil in half bbl. 
lots, 92c. per gal.; turpentine in bbl. 
lots, 68c. per gal.; turpentine in half 
bbl. lots, 73c. per gal. 


KADIATOR SHIELDS.—Though busi- 
ness in this line has not yet started, 
jobbers expect the usual good trade as 
cold weather comes on. No price 
changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 
Radiator shields, Gem, Dee TS 
No. 1, $4; No. 7% — No. Laveaes 
No. 3, $5; No. $5; No. 5, $56 0: No. 
d 6, $6; No. 6b, $8: No. 7, $6.50: No. 8, 
i 87 . These prices are list per each 
and subject to dealers’ discount of 30 
r cent. These models with water 
umidifiers are $1 extra each, list. 


REGISTER SHIELDS.—Demand is be- 
ginning to develop. Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Register shields, Gem, No. 1, floor 
type, $12; No. 10 floor type, $16; No. 
2, wall type, $6, and No. 20, wall type, 
$5.20. Prices are net tu dealers per 
dozen. No. 1 and No. 2 are oxidized 
copper. No. 10 and No. 20 are black 
enameled. 





































ROPE.—Movement in this line is rather 
dull. No further price announcements. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Highest quality manila rope, stand- 
ard brands, 22c. per lb., base; No. 2 
manila, standard brands, 20c. per Ib., 
base; No. 1 sisal rope, highest qual- 
ity, standard brands, 18%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 sisal rope, standard brands, 
l4c. to 16%c. per Ib., base. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS. — Business 
continues brisk and repeat orders are 
plentiful. Prices unchanged. 






















JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

“Presto’ pipe opener, 16 oz. cans, 
$2.15 per doz.; case lots (24), $2 per 
doz.; bowl cleaner, 22 oz. cans, $2 per 
doz.; case lots (24), $1.85; furniture 
luster, No. 6, ‘“‘Presto,” 6 oz. bottles, 
$2.75 per doz.; case lots (12), $2.60 per 
doz.; No. 12 “Presto,’’ $4.50 per doz.; 
case lots (12), $4.32 per doz.; tile and 
porcelain cleaner, $1.35 per doz.; case 
lots (24), $1.20 per doz.; window 
cleaner, $3.75 per doz.; case lots (12), 
$3.60 per doz.; waterless cleaner, 
$5.55 per doz.; case lots (12), $5.40 
per doz.; “Silvershyn,”’ $1.95 per doz.; 
case lots (72), $1.80 per doz.; ‘“‘“Met-L- 
Shyn,”’ $3.75 per doz.; case lots (48), 
$3.60; oil soap, $2.75 per doz.; case 
lots (36). $2.60 per doz.; dry cleaner, 
$3.75 per doz.; case lots (12), $3.60. 


SCREWS.—Movement is rather slow. 
Prices advance. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Flat head bright screws, 4714-20 per 
cent off list; round head _ blued 
screws, 4214-15 per cent off list; flat 
head brass screws, 4214-15 per cent off 
list; round head brass screws, 37%- 
15 per cent off list. 


SMOOTH WIRE.—Trade has fallen off 
considerably. Prices firm. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

No. 9, hard, $3.25 per cwt.; an- 
nealed, $3.40 per cwt. 


SOLE LEATHER. — Activity  con- 
tinues. Prices recede. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS 
No. 1 sole leather strips, 93c.; light, 
No. 2, 75c. 


STEEL SHEETS.—tTrade is brisk and 
prices highly competitive. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

28 gage galvanized flat, $5.25 per 
cwt.; 28 gage, black flat, $4.05 per 
ewt.; corrugated iron, 28 sage, gal- 
vanized, $4.45 per square; gage 
galvanize corrugated, $4.90 per 
square; 28 gage painted corrugated, 
$3.15 per square. 


STORAGE BATTERIES.—More busi- 
ness has developed in this line this year 
than last. Volume good. No price 
changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 








CROSSINGS: 










Automobiles, 6 volt, 11 plate, heavy, 
standard terminal, $9. 10 each; 6 volt, 
13 plate, $10.75 each; 12 volt, 7 plate. 
$12.85; 6 volt, 11 plate, thin, standard 
terminal, $7.35; 6 volt, 13 re thin, 
for Ford and Chevrolet, $8.0 


TIRES.— Business is slowing down 
somewhat, although replacement for 
the winter to avoid chains is developing 
some volume, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 


Mansfield automobile, covered by 
standard warranty, 30 x 3% oversize, 
heavy duty cord, s.s., cl., $7.25; 31 x 


32 x 4%, $15.95; 33 x 4%, piss: 33 x 


(All foregoing prices subject to 5 per 
cent trade discount.) 


TUBES.—tTrade is beginning to dwin- 
dle. Prices unsteady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Mansfield, 30 x 3%, heavy duty, 
tan, $15.60 per doz.; 31 x 4, tan, $12 
per half doz.; 33 x 4, tan, $13.20 per 
half ah 32 x 4%, tan, $15 per half 
doz.; 33 4%, tan, $15.60 per half 
doz.; Saticon. 29 x 4. *, beg vd duty, 
$18.60 per doz.; 30 x 5.25, $12.90 per 
half doz.; 2 x 6.00, sie 70 per half 
doz.; 33 x 00, $16 50 per half doz. 
(All pat prices subject to 10 
per cent trade discount.) Special 
brand tubes, 30 x 3%, 55 to 70 ge, 
2%-in. pole, reinforced valve ase, 
vulcanized aioe, full size valve, 75c. 
each; 29 x 4.40, 92c. each. 


VENTILATORS.—Merchants are find- 
ing considerable call for window ven- 
tilators, particularly in the urban mar- 
ket. No change in prices. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 


TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 


Continental, metal frame, No. 
$4.50; No. 837, $4.75; No. 845, $5.20 
No. 1137, $5.50; No. 1145, 0; No 


$ . 
1437, $7.30; No. 1445, $8.10. Prices are 
per ‘doz. net. 

Continental wood frame ventilators, 
No. V836, $3.60; No. V923, $4.05; No. 
V937, $4.50; No. V949, $6. 10; No. V959. 
$6.75; No. V1537, $5.85; No. 1549. 
$7.80. Prices are per dozen net. 

Diamond E, metal frame, No. 01, 
$4.40; No. 02, $4.80; No. 03, $5.60; No. 
1, $5.20; No. 2, $. 60; No. 3, $6.40; 


| No. 4, $7.60; No. , $8 "40. Prices are 


per dozen net. 





One organization of independent mer- 
chants formed to meet the competition 
of large scale distributers reports, at 
the end of its scecond year of operation, 
a membership of more than 10,000 re- 
tail grocers and 52 wholesalers, repre- 
senting an aggregate annual business 
volume of $350,000,000, says an an- 
nouncement by the Domestic Commerce 
Division, Department of Commerce. 
The group strives for better organiza- 
tion and management, adequate financ- 
ing, balanced inventories, profitable cus- 
tomer accounts and generally more ef- 
ficient operation. Sales of its retail 




















members during the first six months of 





Independent Merchants’ Organization Succeeds 


1928 were 60 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1927, while 
the business of the 52 wholesalers in- 
creased 40 per cent, the association re- 
ports. 


* * * 


The most sanguine expectations of 
postal officials were exceeded in the 
amount of air mail handled during Au- 
gust under the new five-cent rate, it has 
been announced by Postmaster General 
New. Air mail planes on_ internal 
routes under contract with the Post Of- 





fice Department transported during 


August 419,043 lb. of mail, or an aver- 
age of 313 lb. per scheduled trip, as 
compared with 214,654 lb. for July un- 
der the old rate of 10c. per half ounce. 
The increased poundage for August 
over July amounted to a little more 
than 95 per cent. Compared with June 
the increase was just short of 100 per 
cent and compared to May it was in 
excess of 100 per cent. The Chicago- 
San Francisco route continued to lead 
in the amount of poundage, 110,793 Ib. 
being carried in August as compared 
with 60,951 Ib. in July. The New York- 
Chicago route was second with 103,204 
Ib. 
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NEW HAVEN ARTLARMS 


in colors 


The Alarm Clocks Beautiful! 
somal Dependable 40-hour Movements 
ve 2 "A Krack-Proof Krystals. Back Bell 
] Alarms; Seamless Metal Case 
with Moulded Base to match. 
Conform with colors used in 

Modern Homes. 
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Octagon Tat-Too 
Plain 


Height, 5 inches. Base 4% : 
— Green — po oo oO Tat-T J 
‘onsumers’ Price 3. Plain ctagon Tat-Too Jr. 
Dealer’s Net Price.. 2.05 Height, 4% inches. Fur. Plain 
nished in colors — 5 
ig Height, 2% inches. Fur- 
Biae, creen, Xellow or Ma- ished” in colors — Red, 


’ Green or Yellow. 
oro ge igs ay — Consumers’ Price. ....83.00 
Dealer’s Net Price.. 2.05 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR JOBBER 
TODAY 


. 


Octagon Tat-Too 
Radium 
Height, 5 inches. Base 4% 
inches. Green Pastel prey 
Tick-Tock Deniers Net Price... 2,70 
Octagon Tat-Too Jr. Radium 


Height, 4% inches. Fur- 

Radium nished in colors — Red, 

Height, 2% inches. Fur- Biue, Green, Yellow or Ma- 
nished in Red only. hogany. 


Consumers’ Price.....$4.00 Consumers’ Price. ....$3.50 
Dealer's Net Price.. 2.70 Dealer's Net Price. a3e 
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O the saleswomen in the five-and-tens and in the 

department stores the holiday trade may well 

enough become a nightmare. The crowding cus- 
tomers in anxious mood, the demands for more service 
than can be given to so many people, the atmosphere of 
irritability, all tend to weary the workers and to make 
them hate the Christmas shopping season. 

Conditions are not like that in the hardware store, 
even though it is making a great feature of the holiday 
trade. It should not be difficult for the hardware sales- 
man to develop some of the spirit of the season, some 
of the Christmas spirit. This spirit, when evidenced in 
a store and imparted to the customers, makes Christmas 
selling easier and increases the amount of Christmas 
buying. Get customers into the Christmas spirit and 
they buy more generously, and they enjoy it. Allow them 
to become irritated over crowds and delays and lack of 
service and they buy less goods and cheaper goods and 
get away as soon as they can. The Christmas spirit of 
the store is something that exists in the individual sales- 
men, and that is evidenced by their individual moods. 
Let each one try to get into the right spirit. 


* * * 


We appreciate the hardware man who is accommodat- 
ing, who will help us about preparing Christmas pack- 
ages for shipment, but humanity is given to strange 
practices. For example, I went into one hardware store 
when I wanted some heavy twine and paper for wrap- 
ping a parcel to mail. ‘How big a package is it going 
to be?” asked the accommodating salesman. I indi- 
cated the probable dimensions and he gave me a big 
sheet of paper and then he pulled out some twine from 
a drawer full of old pieces that had been taken from 
incoming parcels and saved. He gave me about what 
he thought would do the trick and made no charge 
for it. 

Service, you’d say. Of course I appreciated it, but 
he didn’t give me quite enough twine, and, though I 
suspected that would be true, I didn’t like to look a 
gift horse in the mouth, so I said nothing and took what 
was offered me. But I found myself short of twine, 
and I didn’t like to go back and ask for more, nor did 
I like to go back and embarrass a good fellow by ad- 
mitting the shortage and the trouble it had caused me. I 
went into another hardware store, where I found they 
had heavy wrapping paper put up in rolls, each roll 
enough for a large package, with sufficient twine wound 
around it, and a pile of such rolls bore a 10 cent tag, 
and I spent my money there and was satisfied. 


xk *k * 





“How do I sell these high-priced coaster carts and 
sleds and skates?” responded a hardware man to my 
query. “Why, just by showing customers the difference 
in construction and explaining what that difference is 
going to mean in durability, safety, absence of trouble 
with breaks and repairs. “All these things they buy for 
presents for boys are made in different grades and to 
many customers, especially to women, the difference isn’t 
apparent. I can take any of those items and actually 


show the customers where the difference in quality and 
value is and what breakage and wear it will prevent. I 
never try to sell the better stuff just on a plain state- 


The Man Behind The Counter 





ment that it’s made better or that it is a higher quality. 
I get right down to brass tacks and make it plain that 
the extra cost gets something worth having.” 


x * x 


“We fill our store up pretty well with extra displays 
during the holiday season,” said a hardware dealer, “but 
one thing we don’t do, and that is neglect the staple 
trade just to take care of the seasonable rush. | can't 
afford to have a carpenter who buys from us every week 
in the year come in and have to stand around fifteen 
minutes and wait for someone to sell a woman a kiddie 
car, a woman whom we'll never see again, perhaps. If 
everybody is busy when a staple, everyday kind of cus- 
tomer appears, somebody excuses himself, and we ar- 
range to take care of that real hardware buyer. We 
don’t have much trouble arranging it that way, either.” 


x *K * 


A good hardware store salesman is he who can smile 
and be good natured when some old farmer comes in 
in the midst of the holiday rush a few days before 
Christmas and exhibits a lock off and old door and 
wants someone to help him take it apart and put a new 
spring in and get it to working right again. 

* * x 


The windows are the store’s best advertisements in 
December, but the windows will not produce the results 
they should if the salesmen do not know just what is on 
display there. Unless the force within the store is able 
to cooperate with the windows, the latter will not pro- 
duce results in proportion to their actual appeal. 

When the customer meets with a blank look upon 
asking about something seen in the window display, 
interest in that displayed merchandise meets with a set- 
back. Seeing something featured in the window, made 
much of as if of unusual value, and then finding that 
the store people know less about it than the outsider, 
means greatly reduced chance of sale. 

The salesman ought to be able to meet the request 
that ends,, “Like the ones in the window,” with, “Cer- 
tainly, sir. Here they are, and they are of unusual value 
at the price. That display is bringing in a lot of buyers.” 


* * * 


“How about a new pocket knife for some boy you 
know?” The hardware man was asking that question 
of every Christmas shopper, regardless of what each 
came to buy, and he was getting results in the way of 
extra sales. Every boy wants a new knife and every- 
body knows some boy that wants one. 





xk * x 








People like prompt service in buying Christmas pres- 
ents, but they don’t expect to suffer in a hardware store 
the hurried kind of service they must put up with in 
a chain 5 and 10 cent store. One advantage the hard- 
ware store has in selling Christmas goods is that there 
is not usually any such crowd of shoppers as flock to 
some kinds of stores. Give customers all the time you 
can and they will reciprocate by buying more goods. 
Leave the slap-dash methods to the stores that are com: 
pelled to use them. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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SCREEN CLOTH WILL 










INCH MESH 
GENUINE BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 





CARRY THE CHASE-MARK 
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When you think of Bronze or Copper Screen Cloth hereafter, connect it 
with the new, distinctive Chase-mark which identifies genuine Chase Products 
— the new mark of an old firm. 
We are maintaining —and improving in such ways as we can — the 
sterling worth which the former Hungerford Brass & Copper Co. built into 
their Screen Cloths. We've made a good many improvements like these . . 
We wrap our cloth more securely by using a particularly tough grade 
of paper which will really stand rough handling. Furthermore, we have 
made this stout wrapper so attractive — so modern — that it is no longer 
necessary to confine your screen stocks to the store room. They'll look well 
on any rack —and help sell themselves. m" ; 
Again, we've saved you that annoyance caused by short lengths. Our , 
wrappings of 100 lineal feet never contain more than two pieces; more 
often a single piece. ‘ ’ 
You'll find an ever-increasing demand for Chase Bronze and Copper 
Screen Cloths. Not alone because they are rustless and enduring 
—they add, as well, to the appearance and value of a building 
in no uncertain fashion. 
Prepare yourself for the early trade by ordering now direct 
from any of our warehouses listed below. 
And, look for the new Chase-mark — the sign of a depend- 
able product. 

























CHASE BRASS AND COPPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


WATERBURY + CONNECTICUT 


|< ¢ if A Cy E- New York - Boston + Newark - Philadelphia - Baltimore - Cincinnati - Cleveland 


Detroit - Chicago + St.Louis - New Orleans + Los Angeles - San Francisco 
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Wherever wood is joined together 
on a ship, an automobile, a passen- 
ger coach, a building or anything 
that is put together to stay, you 
will find AMERICAN Screws 
doing their work. 


AMERICAN Screws stand the 
strain of heavy wear and heavy 
handling. They are made of the 
best materials and backed by ninety 
years of successful manufacturing. 


Your orders for AMERICAN 

Screws can be quickly supplied 

from the large stocks we maintain 
in Providence and Chicago. 


MACHINE 
SCREWS 


STOVE 
BOLTS 


TIRE 


WwooD 
SCREWS BOLTS 


AMERICAN Screw Co. 
PROVIDENCE.R.1I.,U.S.A. 


WESTERN DEPOT: 225 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Put It Together With Screws’ 
ee 


} manufacturer, jobber, retailer. 








We’ve Been N eglectin’ a Few Party 
Calls Lately 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Does Mr. Cashon ever get the XBP model?” 

“No, Sons of the hardware industry, he does not.” 

But why? Why not let him buy the car—and sell it? 
His credit is O. K. He can and will pay—no question, 
He actually has a customer who will buy the latest model 
XBP at the f.o.b. price. 

I'll tell you. This industrial baby has better sense. 
The members of that child’s family, manufacturer and 
distributor, recognize the importance of trade obliga- 
tions other than credit. It is a family rule that manufac- 
turers must manufacture. Distributors must sell. The 
manufacturers have made pretty heavy investments. 
Distributors who want to play the game must share the 
obligations, so they agree to purchase within a given 
time at a given price, a certain number of models XBP. 
Should the manufacturer break faith with the recog- 
nized territorial distributors to accommodate any Tom. 
Dick or Cashon who is not inclined to meet all family 
obligations ? 

There we have it—industrial protection. Nor is Tom, 
Dick or Cashon excluded. If they want to come in, 
come in; meet the obligations; play the game; share the 
burdens. 

Rather interesting to study the protective methods 
other industries have adopted; it seems to be the order 
of the day. Certainly the expectations of any man con- 
ducting a business is to make a profit. Profit is depen- 
dent upon industrial protection. Protection of an in- 
dustry does not mean that the manufacturer should be 
the only one protected, or the distributor should be the 
only one protected. Protection of an industry is not 
within the province of one man or a few men; protec- 
tion demands reasonable restrictions, logical regulations 
as voiced by all members of that industry. Otherwise 
the industry is at the mercy of the unscrupulous, the in- 
competent, the worthless. Like an untethered bull it is 
sure to stray and get into trouble. 

But we’ve been neglectin’ our “party” calls lately. 
We have not been co- 
operating through our respective associations the way 
we should. Too many of us figure we can row our own 
boat up Trade Channel and we are finding it hard pulling 
alone. We can’t seem to steer a straight course, so some 
of us are taking short cuts through the less swift tribu- 
taries. Even here we get bogged, mired and delayed. 
While beyond in the fertile meadows cannibalistic shep- 
herds are fleecing us and the sheep. 

Do you think you can command your trade channels 
with a fleet of frail, single-manned canoes? Or would 
you rather be aboard the battleship of Industry, now 
full rigged and waiting a little longer for its crew of 
“WE HAVE NO SAY” traders? A lot of good men 
are aboard today; they are working and have originated 
several constructive plans for the good of the industry 
They need help—your help ; my help. 

Or like John; is it possible you do not know what 1s 
going on in your industry? Have not taken the time 
to inquire? Listen, friend; the industry is fighting for 
legitimate protection, and is winning its battle. Take a 
tip; drop your useless paddle; get aboard; stay aboard. 
Bet your life you have something to say! 

Yep! John joined. You'll find him with the “look- 
out” in the “old crow’s nest.” 
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| Scientifically Treating the New 
Trading Habits 


(Continued from page 38) 


secured the cooperation of the press, and from the be- 
ginning of the changes until the night of the opening, 
stories were carried describing the progress of the work. 

Formal invitations to every householder in Warren 
were mailed so that same reached them on Monday 
preceding the opening on Wednesday, which was in 
the form of a public reception from 8 to 10 o'clock, 
pm., no goods being sold. At this opening every lady 
attending was given a flower, and thorough inspection of 
the entire three floors was made possible through the 
attentions of the sales people and others of the Pickett 
organization. 

The question that we all face before making any 
tadical changes in our store arrangement is the question, 
“Will it pay?” It may be interesting to know that since 
the installation and opening of our modern store our 
floor sales have never been less than 200 per cent above 
the same day last year, and in some instances have 
gone as high as 350 per cent. This increased business 
is in face of a new mail order house opening a store 
here in town, and anew five to twenty-five cent store, 
both handling competitive merchandise. These increases 
are only on our floor sales, and do not relate to our 
heavy hardware, contractors and oil well supply business, 
and we are well convinced after just 30 days’ operation, 
that this change will not only pay for itself but make us 
a profit on our investment the very first year. 

Just to give you an idea of how this system works: 

A woman came into the store for a 15-cent cupboard 
catch, and before she left the table had purchased more 
than $3 worth of small cabinet hardware. 

It puts out before the buying public goods of eye ap- 
peal, that is, goods that people know what they are and 
what they are used for, but many times are timid to ask 
for, not knowing the trade or hardware name. And 
again, the merchandise is so displayed that they can, 
without the service of a sales person, handle the mer- 
chandise to their heart’s content. - 

Our sales people report that due to the change of our 
wrapping counters to the rear of the store, that many 
times while they are wrapping up an article, before the 
change can be returned from the office, the customer has 
picked up another article and a second sale is made. 

There has been a noticeable difference in our gun de- 
partment. Heretofore our guns were displayed behind 
glass doors. These doors have been removed and it 
seems to be almost an impossible thing now for a sports- 
man to pass this gun case without picking up and han- 
dling our line of guns. Though the hunting season is 
still thirty days off, our sales in this line have shown a 
marked increase for the season of the year. 

The work of transforming our old store into the mod- 
etn hardware store of today was made by the Duluth 
Show Case Co., under the supervision of their merchan- 
dise expert, George Rothfus. 


You will note from the photographs the old type of | 
display which divided our first floor into four distinct | 
shops, each shop carrying two departments requiring a | 
From the photographs | 


manager for each department. 
of the change you will note how much cheaper this pres- 
ent system can be operated as against the old type. 

As a progressive merchant, if you wish to increase 
vour sales through meeting the competition of your many 
competitors and lowering your cost of operation, install 
the table display of hardware merchandising. 














Central Railroad Bridge. Newark Bay. N. J 


A. costly. improve- 
ment protected by 


DIXON’S 


PAINT 


One of the outstanding bridges 

from an engineering viewpoint 

erected in recent years is the Cen- 

tral Railroad of New Jersey’s 4- 

track span across the Newark Bay. 

Working against formidable ob- 
stacles, this remarkable bridge, a structure 7,411 feet 
long and costing, with its necessary approaches, about 
$15,000,000, was opened to traffic in November, 1926. 
Approximately 30,000 tons of steel are used in this 
bridge and its many years of usefulness are guaranteed 
by the fact that 12,800 gallons of Dixon’s Natural and 
Dark Red Silica-Graphite Paint were used to protect it. 
The Central Railroad of New Jersey’s selection of 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint was the result of many 
years of experience with this product. 


This company has used Dixon’s under a wide variety of condi- 
tions and knows that in spite of extremes in temperature, vibra- 
tion, smoke, moisture and dryness Dixon’s consistently has 
delivered more years of life. 

The record of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint has influenced thou- 
sands of industrial plants, railroads, chemical works and the like 
to use this same effective paint to resist rust, corrosion, and 
process deterioration for more than 65 years. It is equally effi- 
cient as a protector of wooden, iron and steel structures. 





Yes; Dixon’s comes in 
several serviceable colors 


Many people think of Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint 
as unattractive. Actually it gives a fine durable 
semi-gloss finish, and it may be had in three tones 
of gray, dark red, green and black. There is also 
Dixon’s Aluminum Graphite Paint for a silver-gray 
heat-reflecting finish. 

Get the full story of Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint 
by sending for Booklet No. B-40 today! 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Established 1827 


DIXON’S atic 

GRAPHITE 
Adequate Protection at Minimum Ultimate Cost 
EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEPEEEEEPEEEEE 














PAINT 
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Cutlery for the coming 
Holidays ~ ~ ~ 


Here are three J. A. Henckels Twin Brand 
cutlery items that have a special holiday ap- 
peal. The carvers and poultry shears for 
the festive bird both Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, and the Manicure Set for a 
Christmas gift of real distinction. 


J. A. Henckels Twin Brand Manicure Set 
in luxurious case of rich leather 


J. A. Henckels Twin Brand Poultry Shears 


J. A. HENCKELS TWIN % BRAND TWIN WORKS SOLINGEN 
J. A. HENCKELS, Inc., 456 Fourth Ave., New York 








DISPLAY THE ROYAL! 


Many sales are made when the Royal is displayed. It is 
attractive and well built, finished in Royal Purple, a real 


seller. 


The all around grinder 
Reyet Ne, -# The 6 B Royal show- 
ing the ease of 
grinding mower 
knife and thus ob- 
taining a keen edge. 


The 6 B Royal with 
mower knife attach- 
ment for farm use. 


Write for further in- 
formation, or cata- 
logue. 


S. CHENEY & SON 


Seneca Street Manlius, New York 
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CUTLERY 














MERCHANDISING IDEAS «+ :; 





NEW ITEMS | 








Charles Wardlow Visitor Here 


Charles Wardlow, managing director of 
Messrs. S. & C. Wardlow, Ltd., Sheffield, 
England, manufacturers of cutlery sheets 
and file steel, arrived in this country on 
Tuesday, Oct. 9, to visit A. Milne & Co., 
745 Washington Street, New York City, 
who are the agents for the company in 
United States and Canada. 

Owing to pressure of business, Mr. 
Wardlow was compelled to cut short his 
visit and left for Sheffield on Friday, 
Oct. 12. 


New York City Dealer Gives 
Instructions With Razor Sales 


If you should buy a razor from a retail 
dealer located in the down town section of 
New York City, you would receive in- 
structions on honing and stropping. No 
razor leaves the store unless the customer 
is informed as to its uses and care. You 
would also be told that the razor you 
were buying was selected from stock be- 
cause of its efficient shaving edge and that 
if proper care was taken of the razor, it 
would give good continuous service. 

A little card is inserted in every pack- 
age containing a razor, reading, “This 
razor belongs to you. Go home and chop 
wood with it, if you wish to; but don't 
bring it back to me if you do.” This novel 
and human warning usually brings a smile 
to the customer’s face and yet this dealer 
has practically solved the problem of re- 
turned cutlery which has been abused. 


Pennsylvania Dealer Features 
Cutlery With Good Success 


A Pennsylvania retail hardware dealer 
has had unusual success with his cutlery 
department. During a recent year more 
than 2000 pocket knives were sold in this 
Store. About 1500 pairs of scissors passed 
over the counter, 225 pairs of tinners’ snips 
were handled and approximately $1,500 
worth of safety razor blades were dis- 
tributed. This volume of sales is largely 
due to the special attention given this 
department, 

The cutlery stock is always kept clean, 
well assorted and properly displayed. 








Special kid finish boxes are furnished with 
all items and the firm name is imprinted on 
the cover of each box. The cutlery stock 
is featured in one window about six times 
a year. 

The record in this store for pocket knife 





The Ulster Golf Knife 


A pocketknife designed especially for 


| golfers has recently been placed on the 


sales was established several years ago | 
when 500 pocket knives were sold in one | 


week, 


“Ashoyton” Knife Sharpener 

A new type of knife sharpener has re- 
cently been placed on the market by the 
Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. The “Ashoyton” knife sharp- 
ener has two sharpening stones set in a 
metal base at different angles. When a 





knife is drawn between the stones, guided 
by the metal slot, a keen, sharp edge is 
said to result. The stones can be adjusted 
so that they can be used indefinitely. 

This sharpener can be rested on a table 
or shelf when being used, or the handle can 
be detached and the base screwed to a con- 
venient surface. The handles are furnished 
in yellow, red, blue and green. 


| 


market by Dwight Divine & Sons, Ellen- 
ville. N. Y. It is a very compact knife, 
combining utility and_ style In addition 
to the long “spear” blade, there is a handy 
bottle opener, a strong corkscrew, and a 
neat nail file. The knife is only 2% in. 
in length, which makes it very convenient 
for carrying in the pocket. 

This Ulster golf knife has nickel-silver 
handles, which have been specially finished 
and polished, designed for comfort in use 
and life-long durability. An attractive en- 
graving of a golf bag and club appears 
on one side. The manufacturer states that 
the finest steel and best grade of workman- 
ship have been used in making this knife. 


Why the “Pen” Knife? 
Have you ever been asked what is a pen 
knife? Do you know how this style of 


knife received its name? Your custom 


ers may ask you at any time and it is to 


| your advantage to be prepared with a 


| handle. 


| made throughout with a_ blade. 





ready answer. 

The origifial pen knife was just a small 
blade fastened into an ivory or wooden 
It was used for the first shaping 
of goose quills for pens, which were used 
before the introduction of gold and steel 
nibs. At one time these quill pens were 
Later a 
small machine was used—a miniature steel 
die—which received the quill after it had 
been roughly shaped with a blade or “pen 
knife.” 





Cold Weather “Sweating” Causes 
Rusty Cutlery Blades 


Now that cold, wintry weather will once 
again sweep over many sections of the 
country, it is important to remember to 
guard against having rusted cutlery blades. 
Rust often forms on blades that “sweat,” 
due to their having been subjected to severe 
cold and then opened in a warm store or 
warehouse. 

It is best to let the shipment get ac- 
customed to local atmospheric conditions 
before opening. 
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An appropriately arranged Thanksgiving cutlery window by Barrett Hardware Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Cutlery a Great Feature Line 


F tools are the backbone of the hardware business, 
cutlery may rightfully be termed one of its greatest 
feature lines. “There is something about cutlery, 


with its creative sales possibilities, that seems to make 


better salesmen of the men who like cutlery,” says one 
prominent sales manager. 

Given a reasonable chance, cutlery seldom fails to 
show to advantage on the sales record of the hardware 
store, but it must be properly cared for and not allowed 
to become dust-laden and unattractive. Some success- 
ful hardware stores enhance the appearance and prestige 
of their cutlery merchandise by displaying fine pieces 
on velvet squares, and by having the display cases spe- 
cially lighted, so that the polished steel gleams beauti- 
fully. Such stores find that their cutlery departments 
are well up in the forefront of the profit list through- 
out the year. 

At this season of the year, when festive occasions are 
so numerous and gift time is approaching, cutlery is 


among the most suitable lines to concentrate upon. Many 
a home is in need, not only of a new set of carvers, but 
adequate kitchen cutlery, and the housewife will wel- 
come suggestions as to how to keep edged equipment in 
proper condition. The hardware man should be equipped 
with such information, as well as with the appliances 
that will do the work satisfactorily. 

The range of needs for cutlery is so wide that it should 
appeal strongly to the hardware merchant as a profitable 
line, and one that will meet with ready response to sales 
suggestion. The hunting season is here; the winter 
months will see much sewing being done by home- 
making women, calling for good scissors, etc. Pocket 
knives make most acceptable gifts, as do razors and other 
items found in the cutlery department. 

Cutlery is a great leader for other sales suggestions. 
Discussion of the correct method of maintaining a cut- 
ting edge, for instance, may lead to the sale of handy 

(Continued on page 82) 


This display of cutlery accessories, including hones and grinders, was arranged by Seitz-Breidenbach Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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No. 51 Butcher Assortment 


Knives That Retail for 49c Each 


High carbon crucible steel blades, hand ground, swaged. 
Consists of 4 only 6” knives, cocobolo handle; 4 only 7” 


knives, walnut handle; and 4 only 8” knives, beech handle. 


Packed one dozen knives with Display Tray. 
Order thru your Jobber 


THE ONTARIO KNIFE CO. 
FRANKLINVILLE, NEW YORK 











EDLUND 


CAN OPENERS 
STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 


THE EDLUND JUNIOR, shown 

above, is a household size which 

sets a new standard for excellence 

in can openers. Attractively made and packed. Meets 
the present vogue for beauty in the kitchen. 


A GUARANTEED CAN OPENER 


Complete line includes a type of every class and condi- 
tion of service, from the largest hotel kitchen to the 
smallest kitchenette. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK—A. H. MILLS, 200 Fifth Avenue. 

CHICAGO—J. EMERY, Jr., 549 W. Washington St. 

aga eA. J. COLLINS, 667 So. Hoover St., Los 
ngeles. 


Write to Dept. H for Prices and Samples 


EDLUND COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 











PIKE BEVELRITE 
Grinder 


Has a 
Beveled Wheel, 
Adjustable 
Bevel Guides 
and Plainly 
Marked 
Bevel 
Indicator 


Note the 
Bevel 
Indicator 


PIKE 


BEVELRITE 


N21 


bevels the entire 
edge of a tool as evenly as 


factory methods. 


The reason this newest PIKE BEVELRITE Grinder is 
outselling all others is because its simple attachments 
enable anyone, with a little practice, to put a perfect cut- 
ting edge on all heavy tools and get a true and even bevel 
along the entire edge of the tool. 


There is no guesswork, the Bevel Indicator tells exactly 
where to set the Bevel Guides to obtain exactly the same 
bevel’on both sides. ’ 


It sharpens cleavers, hatchets, axes, all heavy tools, long 
knives of all kinds, also heavy scissors and shears. 


Meat markets, hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, 
shops, stores, farmhouses, etc., are glad to pay the mod- 
erate price for this practical time and money saving 
grinder. PIKE quality insures quick sales. The PIKE 
policy allows a real profit. 


Made in two models. Note retail prices. 


No. 21 For heavy tools 
No. 19 Household Model 


Sold by Leading Jobbers. If your Jobber cannot supply you, 
write to us. Send for Literature and Discounts. 


Pike Manufacturing Co. 
KE Pike, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 

















The Burns Bread Knife 
Cuts Like Wildfire 














Grape fruit knife No. 110-S 





The Burns Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Patented serrated edged cutlery” 
lease write for catalogue and prices. 














CHRADE 


OAFETY 
Push Button Knife 


No Breaki. 
No ira king pf 


Push the button and the blade opens auto-— 

matically. Safety slide locks the button with the blade 
open or closed. DOUBLE-LOCKED—the only Safety 
Knife that is actually Double Locked. It requires two 
motions to unlock and open the knife—therefore safe, 
both conveniently done with one hand. 


rmave FVERLASTINGLY SHARP sam 


Manufactured exclusively by 


SCHRADE CUTLERY CO. Walden, N. Y. 
Also fi ers of a plete line 
of Schrade regular type pocket knives. 

Send for Catalog E. Factories: Walden, N. Y.—Middletown, &. ¥. 
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Cutlery a Great Feature Line 
(Continued from page 80) 


grinders, hones, strops, etc.; and, in fact, may extend 
to the tool department, increasing the opportunity for 
making still more sales. 

An idea that has been successfully carried out in some 
hardware stores is to stress in advertising matter that 
paring knives are always being lost, and suggesting the 
purchase of two or more at a time. The idea takes 
well, with a resulting increase in the total number of 
paring knives sold. To do this requires concerted ef- 
fort in the departments mentioned, namely, advertising, 
display and direct suggestion. 

Adequate attention to these departments in connection 
with cutlery will place sales well up to the level, if not 
above that of other departments. Carry some cutlery 
items in all advertising matter, and almost any window 
display may include to advantage some articles from the 
cutlery case. In some communities it is possible to pro- 
cure the work of a skillful wood carver as a display 
for the window. Every man who has owned a pocket 
knife will be interested in such a display of the “whit- 
tler’s” art, and though he may not be interested in tak- 
ing up wood carving, he will be apt to step in and pur- 
chase a new knife. 

Make systematic and regular use of the dealers’ helps 
supplied by the manufacturers, both in window and in- 
terior displays and in connection with your direct mail 
advertising. 

Emphasize the holiday and gift aspect of cutlery by 
intensive pushing during the holiday season. This does 
not mean that you should neglect it at other times. 

Watch for the proper time to suggest an “extra sale.” 
If a woman wants a pair of scissors, find out if she is 
interested in specific sizes, pointing out their advantages. 

And, at this time particularly, keep reminding your 
customers, through newspaper and direct mail adver- 
tising, show cards and direct suggestions, that “Cutlery 
is the Ideal Christmas Gift.” 


Boy Scout Knife Used to Kill Shark—Uses of 
Good Pocket Knife Are Unlimited 


The uses of a good pocket knife are unlimited. Fach 
day there is recorded some new way in which a pocket 
knife has served its owner well. 

A clipping from a daily newspaper in Maine tells how 
a boy killed a shark in East Penobscot Bay with a 
Boy Scout pattern pocket knife. The boy was the care- 
taker of some weirs in the bay. One day he rowed out 
to the net and saw a shark in the inclosure. Realizing 
that this monster would ruin his nets, he attempted to 
drive it away. The shark put up a battle and in des- 
peration the boy took out his knife and made a jab at 
the fish. He did this again and again and finally killed 
the shark. When the shark was towed to shore it was 
found to weigh about 400 pounds. The boy, when ques- 
tioned after the battle, said that he little realized his own 
danger, as his whole thought was of saving the weir. 

If you have heard of a pocket knife being used to 
save a life, or being used for some unusual work, write 
us about it and we will endeavor to publish all letters 


on the subject. 
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| RADIUM 


BLADES 
Quick Sales 


Demand has increased sales. 
Shavers use Radium Blades once, 
want no other. Costs less per 
shave. LN 
Otto Roth, Inc. bec 


The Radium Cutlers 


Newark, N. J. 


Send 


for FREE Sample 
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Use Radium Blades in a 


Gillette Type Holder 





margin. 


RADIUM 
BLADES 


Better Profits 


Customers stay sold on Radium 
Blades and you are the gainer. 
Radium Blades allow you a good 


Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd. 
General Distributors, U. S. A. 
106-110 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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quauTy 
CUTLERY 
SPECIAL CARBOMIED 
COTTING BLADES 
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Cabinet Assortment No. 7340 


Jobber. 


THE “BIG PROFIT” nomser 


Jobbers have multi- 


plied their 1928 sales 
in scissors and shears 
with this modern as- 
sortment of “IVORY- 
TONE” shears in its 
novel display cabi- 
net. Note retail offer. 


THE POPULAR 


50c 


SELLER 


This original and prac- 
tical cabinet grips each 
Shear securely until re- 
leased by the purchaser. 
Ships perfectly. No. 7340 


Assortment contains 1 dozen famous Oval brand “Ivory- 
tone” lacquered (4 ea. pink, white, blue) shears, 6”, 7”, 
8” sizes. 
= 


RETAILERS can place an original order for 
ONE CABINET to be 


billed through their 





SALES PHOTOS FREE TO JOBBERS 





THE ACME SHEAR ©: 


100-800 Hicks Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 











The 












Only Nationally 
Nail-Clippers 
Copy appears regularly in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and Judge. 
Transparent Du Pont “Cellophane” keeps 
them bright, clean and sanitary. 
A sensible price—35 and 50 cents—every customer can buy them. y j 
Gem, Jr. can be carried on the watgh-chain. 


Customers like the idea. 
it’s on top of other sales on other articles. 








Advertised 


Get these extra sales. 
jobber has the Gem display. 


ily. 


Your 


Why the Gem Display Means 


EXTRA 
SALES — 


Gem 
take 
selling time or effort. 
hey 
Space, and sell them- 
selves. 


Everybody likes these 
handy 
because they trim the 
nails quickly and eas- 
They keep right 
hands looking as well 
as left. 





And every sale is an extra sale—usually 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 
















Gem, 
of 


and 
none 


Jr. 


your 








occupy little 

















nail - clippers, 








































thoroughly. 


There’s a Mine 
of Information 


vitally-important facts, live mer- 
chandising ideas and sales-produc- 
ing methods in HARDWARE AGE 
each week. Make it a habit to read 
your business paper regularly and 














notch cap lifter in handle 


caps. 
sharp point which pierces 
tearing. 

Please order from our 


Sales Representative 


Two Good Can Openers 


Our No. 200 at left has a double 
for 
opening glass jars with vacuum 
Our No. 100 at right has 
can 
easily and a hardened and tem- 
pered blade which cuts without 
Both have corkscrews. 


John H. Graham & Co., Ine. 


113 Chambers St. New York City 

















































We =-YOos > Go. 161 Porter St., New Haven, Conn. Bs 
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SINCE 1850 


g MURPH). 


™ KNIVES ~ 


QRAADL SHARP AND STAY SHARB 


Have Been Good Knives to Work With! 


The high quality steel—its tempering and shaping to meet every 
requirement have made R. MURPHY ’S outstanding knife values 
for 78 years. Every knife is hand-honed—holds its edge. Blades 
never loosen—no play is possible. 

There is an R. MURPHY Knife for Every Craft—the finest tool 
possible in every instance. For your profit STOCK UP AND 
KEEP YOUR STOCK UP. 


all B —— 


Oil Cloth Knife 


Sloyd Knife 


Rubber Knifo 


Shirt Cuttors and Pattern. Makers Handles end. Blades 
ROBERT MURPHY’S SONS CO. 


Ayer, Mass. Est. 1850 
Write for Complete Catalog, Prices, etc. 





























Curiosity 


Creates Customers 


GOOD window display is the 

best cutlery salesman you can 

engage. No man can resist 
the glitter of a well-arranged knife 
assortment; it stops him every time. 
Once his interest is aroused it’s an 
easy step to a profitable sale; profit- 
able not only in the gain from that 
one sale, but in the building up of 
good-will for continued business. 


The merest novice of a window- 
trimmer can qualify with the best 
by taking advantage of the display 
ideas in Hardware Age. 











Background Color for Cutlery Display 
Is Both Necessary and Important 


Backgrounds for cutlery display are both necessary 
and important. The bright shining surface of polished 
steel is attractive, and it can be made more so by show- 
ing it to the best advantage. Some dealers have found 
orange silk very effective; others have tried a green 
background. Black velvet or plush is effective and can 
be used with good results. 

Take your cutlery, look at it carefully, both when 
the sun is shining upon it and under artificial light, and 
see if a background of another color would be more 
effective. 


Keep Cutlery Handles Nearest Customer 


It is a generally accepted fact that the handles of 
knives or shears should be placed downward when these 
items are placed on display. 

There is no rule for this method of display, but it 
gives the customer an instinctive “feel” of the item. 
Try it yourself. Stand in front of your cutlery display 
and center your attention on two kitchen knives. Have 
one with the blade nearest you and the other with the 
handle nearest you. Which holds your attention? 


Dover Junior Electric Irons 


The Dover Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio, recently introduced an 
assortment of three 2%4-lb. electric irons. Each iron has indi- 
vidual use. The Bonnie Dover Iron, with a leatherette travel- 
ing bag, is for traveling; the Dover Lingerie is for women’s 
dainty things, and the Dover Co-Ed for the girl at school. 

These Junior irons are said to use less current than the larger 
irons and are also lighter to handle. No ironing board is needed 
for any of these irons. A few thickness of cloth and a pad 
over a table or a sleeve board can be satisfactorily used. 


w your Mratiels 
ith Leaveling beg 


vy 
> 2 7 


These Dover Junior Irons are shipped in packages of twelve: 
two Bonnie Dovers, six Dover Lingerie Irons and four Dover 
Co-Eds. Handles and cords are furnished in assorted colors 
of red, green or black. With every package there is included 
a box of 12 Lady Dover toy irons, which are provided at no 
extra cost. These toy irons can be ‘sold by the dealer for a 
nominal sum. 

The complete package, including the three sizes of Junior 
Irons and the toy irons can be combined in a very attractive 
display and set up on the five-color display stand which is also 
included in each package of irons, together with a three-foot, 
five-color window streamer. 
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Hot of the N 


Little yarns that others have laughed 
over culled from various sources. As a 


contemporary puts it: 


“Some of them 


have been copied, the rest will be.” 











A young man just out of college sought 
the advice of a hard-headed and success- 
ful business man. ‘Tell me, please, how 
[ should go about getting a start in the 
great game of business.” 

“Sell your wrist watch and buy an alarm 
clock,” was the laconic reply. 


Professor—“Why don't answer 
me?” 
Student—“I did, professor. 
head.” 
Professor—“But you didn’t expect me 


to hear it rattle away up here, did you?” 


you 


I shook my 


The driver used to wrap the lines around 
the whip and go to sleep for a few min- 
utes. Now a driver wraps his car around 
a telephone pole and goes to sleep perma- 
nently. 


He raced the train! He got across! 
And lest you think I rave 

When I assert “He got a cross”— 
It’s right there on his grave. 


HISTORY 
1895—“Look, a motor car!” 
1925—“Look, a horse!” 
1955—“Look, a pedestrian.” 


“Tf I cut a beefsteak in two,” asked the 
teacher, “then cut the halves in two, what 
do I get?” * 

“Quarters,” returned the boy. 

“Good. And then again?” 

“Eighths.” 

“Correct. Again?” 

“Sixteenths.” ‘ 

“Exactly. And: what then?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“And once more ?” 

“Hamburger,” cried the boy impatiently. 


r 


SCHOOL AGAIN 
A teacher, was giving his class a lecture 
on charity.” “Willie,” he said, “if I saw 
a boy beating a donkey, and stopped him 
from doing so, what virtue should I be 
showing ?” 
Willie (promptly)—“Brotherly love.” 





Wife (who has caught her husband 
squandering a penny on a fortune-telling 
machine)—“H’m! So you're to have a 
beautiful and charming wife, are you? 
Not while I’m alive, Horace—not while 


I’m alive.” 


Mother—“Now, Willie, I want you to 
go in and get acquainted with the new 
nurse and kiss her nice.” 

Willie—“Yes! and get my face slapped 
like papa did.” 


—_——--——- 


Sandy bought two tickets for a raffle 
and won a $1,500 car. 

His friend rushed up to his house to 
congratulate him, but found him looking 
miserable as could be. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter wi’ ye?” 
he asked. 

“It’s the second ticket, laddie. 
ever bought it I cannot imagine!” 


Why 1 


Little Girl Next Door—“What’s the new 
baby at your home, Johnny, a boy or a 
girl?” 

Disgusted Little Brother—‘‘Aw, it’s a 
girl. I saw ’em putting powder on it.” 


Wally-——‘“This tonic is no good.” 

Dunk—‘“What’s the matter ?” 

Wally—‘“All the directions are for adults, 
and I never had them.” 


And did you hear about the man who 
named his child “Montgomery Ward” be- 
cause he was of the male order? 


“What do the three balls in front of a 
pawnshop mean?” 
“Two to one that you won't get it back.” 


Sweet Young Thing—‘Do you allow 
Archie to kiss you while he is driving?” 

Auburn-Haired Ditto—“I should say not. 
If he gives the kiss the attention it de- 
serves, he can’t drive safely.” 





Mrs. O’Brien—“Have ye any ancestors, 
Mrs. Kelly?” 

Mrs. Kelly—‘“And 
Mrs. O’Brien?” 

Mrs. O’Brien—‘‘Why, people you have 
sprung from.” 

Mrs. Kelly 


phwat’s ancestors, 


(impressively )—‘“Listen to 
me, Mrs. O’Brien. I came from the royal 
shtock of Donaghues thot sprung from 
nobody—they shpring at them.” 


“You can’t stop here,” the traffic cop 
yelled to the fellow whose car stalled at 
the street intersection. 

“You don’t know this car,” replied the 
owner with a sad smile. 


Boss—“Why aren’t you busy?” 
Office Boy—“Gee whiz! Have I gotta 
hunt up work and then do it too?” 


Pat was brought to court for question- 
ing in connection with an automobile acci- 
dent at a railroad crossing. 

“Did you wave the red lamp?” he was 
asked. 

“TI sure did,” answered Pat. 

The next day he told his friend: “It’s 
a good thing for me he didn’t ask if the 
lamp was lighted.” 


Blackstone—“So you tuned in on that 
operatic program from ZZX last night. 
Wonderful singing, wasn’t it?” 

Webster (candidly)—“I don’t 
My wife had friends visiting her.” 


know. 


Teacher—“Robert, here is an example 
in subtraction. Seven boys went down to 
the creek to bathe, but two of them had 
been told not to go in the water. Now, 
can you inform me how many went in?” 

Robert—“Yes’m; seven.” 


Very Virtuous Little Girl (to small 
brother, who has been punished for steal- 
ing jam)—‘Well, it’s entirely your own 
fault. Didn’t your conscience tell you 
some one might be looking ?” 
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Glenn Pearce Addresses Philadelphia 


Retail Association 


W. Glenn Pearce, assistant secretary of 
Pasha, was the principal speaker at the 
Oct. 18 meeting of the Retail Hardware 
Association of Philadelphia. It was a well | 
attended and representative gathering of | 
retail dealers who heard him speak briefly 
on, “More Conscious Planning and Ag- 
gressive Selling.” In part his address was | 
as follows: 

“I took three 
are located in 


hardware stores which 
towns of approximately | 
10,000 population. All are on main street; | 
not much difference in the outside trade 
possibilities, all are in good Pennsylvania 
farming communities. They all employ 
about the same number of sales people 
and carry about the same quantity of 
merchandise. I am well acquainted with 
the proprietor of each store, I know some- 
thing about the inside of their business 
and I know how much money they make 
each year. One store is very successful, 
one just breaking even, one losing money. 
Why the difference ? 

“The solution is easy—the man operat- 
ing the successful store is a planner; he 
spends his time planning his advertising 
program, his sales policies, his expenses 
in advance, and is always looking for new 
lines to introduce to his locality. He | 
spends considerable time out of the store | 
talking with his people, both on the farm |! 





and in the city homes. He knows by his 
contact with his customers what merchan- 
dise will sell best. He comes in contact 
with prospects, with whom a large part 
of his sales are made. He is constantly 
making sales which might divert to cata- 


| log houses or other stores, simply by being 


in touch with his customers. He enjoys 
his work; he believes the hardware busi- 


| ness is the greatest profession on earth. 


This man made a profit of $18,000 last 


year. He is the type which makes up the 


| list of selected hardware stores. 


“The man just breaking even, spends 
about fifteen hours out of every twenty- 
four in his store trying to do the selling, 
the buying, the advertising, and in fact, 
run the entire business. He does not be- 
lieve in placing any responsibility on his 
employees. He feels that it is his duty 
to meet each customer coming into his 
store. He spends a lot of time in making 
plans; he is eager to get all the new 
ideas and attends all conventions and other 
meetings of hardware dealers. His inten- 
tions are good, but he finds himself so 
busy taking care of his business, that he 
never has time to carry out any of the 
plans he has made. He is a good fellow 
and all the people around town like him. 
He made a $300 profit last year. 

“The man who is losing money has been 





| they were $120,000. 





in the hardware business twenty-!ive years, 
at the same old stand. He is using the 
same equipment he started with; his sales- 
men are pretty well along in years, and 
have been with him since the beginning. 
He spends very little for advertising and 
rarely trims his windows. 

“Now he blames everything and every- 
body for poor business, but looks upon 
himself as still being a good merchant. 
His sales in 1924 were $180,000: last year 
On Sept. 1 when | 
visited his store, he was $20,000 behind 
last year for the same period. His busi- 
ness shows a loss of over $7,000 last 
year. Rather than know something about 
his business each month, or do any plan- 
ning in advance, he prefers to wait till 
the end of the year to find out how much 
money he has made or lost. 

“The live hardware merchant today must 
realize that on account of changing con- 
ditions as to standards of living, new 
styles and devices, his business must also 


change. Some of the standard merchan- 


| dise on which he has enjoyed a good share 


of his volume for years, may be going 
out of date. If he is alive to the 


possi- 


| bilities on the outside, he will have seen 


this change taking place—and long ago 


| filled the gap with new lines. 











When You Get Globe 


F aii 


Ordinary Pipe Wrenches 
Don’t Have This Feature 


Vacuum Bottles from 
Your Jobber You Get the Best 
Vacuum Bottle Made. 


Voge, BEARING CONTACT 
med 


FOR FRAME GIVES 
Ae, ADDED STRENGTH 


The added bearing surface 
between yoke and jaws on 
Genuine OSWEGO Still- 
son Pipe Wrenches is a 
feature not found in ordi- 
nary pipe wrenches. 


It costs more money to 
build wrenches this way, 
but results justify the 

' cost. Our method gives 

Jaws are milled the Orig- % inch greater bar 
inal OSWEGO _Stillson clearance, also wider 
way insuring an unfailing adjustment, and 
GRIP. RESERVE 
40 years’ experience — 24 
hour service — courteous 
dealer treatment. 

The Guarantee Tag on 
every genuine OSWEGO 
Stillson protects you and 
your trade against defects 
in material or workman- 
ship. 

The OSWEGO line also 
includes Expanders, Pipe 
Cutters, Punches and 
Vises. Send for Catalog 
and Discounts. 


The Oswego Tool Co. 


Established 1887 Incorporated 1893 
swego, N. Y. 


needed. 


Made complete, in the center of 
the American “glass country,” 
by skilled American mechanics. 


Globe Vacuum Bottle Co. 


Newfield, N. J. 
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The Perfect Salesman 


6<é . ”? 
Is there such an “‘animal’’? 


three-foot putt. And the greatest salesman in the 
world occasionally “muffs” a sale. 
There is no such “animal” as a perfect salesman. That 
js quite evident. 
Yet we can describe the qualities which, in our opinion, 
aman would have to possess to score 100 or even 95 in 
a sales efficiency test. 


B vive RUTH strikes out. Bobby Jones misses a 


* * * 


Character—We have seen a few pretty good sales- 
men who were “slick” fellows. They were not strictly 
honest or absolutely dependable. 

Does that argue that character is not essential in a 
salesman? Not at all. They succeed to a certain degree, 
but their success would be measurably greater if they 
only were men through and through. 

Put it down that no salesman ever suffered from being 
honest. Where frankness and honesty loses him one 
sale, it wins him ten. 

Certainly no salesman of questionable character will 


ever reach the top. 
* * * 


Personality Character is one thing, personality an- 
other. 

Many a man of excellent character is neither likable 
nor interesting. Such a man is greatly handicapped in 
selling. 

For people do buy of salesmen they like. And people 
don’t buy of men who are disagreeable, egotistical, ar- 
gumentative, cold or indifferent. 

Of course, personality alone won't win. But in our 
Opinion it is the most important qualification a salesman 
can possess. And the fine thing about it is, that per- 
sonality can be developed. 

Any man can cultivate courtesy, kindness and un- 
selfishness. And that builds personality. 


*x* * x 


Health—Men who have never sold goods on the road 
sellom appreciate the energy it requires. 

It is a “he” job from start to finish. 

Riding local trains, driving a car in all kinds of 
weather, sleeping on ill-ventilated Pullmans, eating in 
ten minutes—all these tax a man’s vitality. 

Furthermore, even the best salesmen are rebuffed daily 
by blunt, gruff “prospects.” These constant, repeated 
disappointments are apt to take the “pep” and enthusi- 
asm out of any man whose physical condition is below 
par. 

The perfect salesman should possess the health of a 
Gene Tunney, a Babe Ruth or a Paddock. 


* * * 


Alertness —Great salesmen are always alert. Their 
eyes, ears and minds are working every waking moment. 

The personal appearance of the prospect and his sur- 
roundings tells the salesman something. 

Five minutes’ talk with a prospect may “unravel” his 
mind—reveal his prejudices—uncover his viewpoint— 
open the psychological avenue to the making of a sale. 
Most salesmen would do better if they listened more 
and talked less. For the “prospect” who talks freely is 
usually easiest to “size up” and sell. 

Alertness need not be abandoned at sundown. Every 
place we go our ears and eyes should bring us new 
information that can help us greatly in business. 





























Details That Count 
in Lawn Mower 


Construction 
Jig Work ... Grinding ... Inspection 


Few people realize the importance of ac- 
curacy in lawn mower construction. Ac- 
curacy cannot always be detected when 
buying. But it does always show up in 
the life of the machine. 


In order to obtain the utmost perfection 
in Blair Lawn Mowers, all machining is 
done on jigs . . . modern grinding meth- 
ods are employed involving several op- 
erations inspections are made at 
each step. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
Blair files contain letters from users who 
have operated Blair Lawn Mowers for 10 
to 30 years without a single repair. 


a 


HERCULES 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Wheels 
Steel Wheel Shafts 
Timken Roller Bearing Cylinder 

Five Drawcut Blades - 
Sheffield Steel Stationary Knife 
Dust Proof Oil Cups 
Interchangeable Parts 


The construction features of Blair Lawn 
Mowers are clearly explained in the 1929 
Catalogue which illustrates each line in 
full colors. Let us know if you have not 
yet received a copy. 


BLAIR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 1879 
Springfield, Mass. 


BLAIR 


= Draccet =| 
LAWN MOWER 
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REGISTER 


=: te 


Be 2 Adjustable 
= 10 in. to 19 in. 


Your customers can protect their walls, ceilings and 
curtains from warm air furnace register dust, dirt and 
soot with “GEM” Adjustable Register Shields. Re- 
tail at: “GEM” Floor Shield, black, = 
$1.25; Ox. Cop., $1.50; “GEM” Wall 
Shield, black, 65c.; Ox. Cop., 75c. 





1140 BROADWAY. NEW YORK,NY. \ 
- BUY FROM YOUR JOBBER 


“GEM” apuustasie 
SHIELDS 














When Your, Customers Ask for a File Sell Them the 


SWEDISH CERCULAR CUT FILE 





Made in Sweden—and fully guaranteed. 


Oraftsmen all over the world have been using these files for 


generations. 
They are reliable, have endurance, 


held their sharpness. 
Bastard 


uniformity of temper and 


Flexible Blades 
Smooth Tanged 
Circular Cut Half-Round 
We Carry a Fall Line of Swedish Made Tools and 
Hardware. 
Order from your jobber today, or write 
SCANDINAVIAN WESTERN IMPORTING sad Ltd. 


107-109 Lafayette St., New York, N ° 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. Montreal, Can. 














Warldobest yexrivstors 


Stock the Venti- 







a lator that the 
w better class of 
trade are de- 
Peg | manding. 
Real Profit to Dealers. 


EVERY WINDOW A PROSPECT 


Sizes to fit any window. Nationally Advertised 
Order through your jobber or direct. 


Allweather Ventilator Company, Inc. 
452 Lexington Ave. New York City 














Be sure to see 
SAVORY Roasters 7 


in the new range 
ty OO) BO) 5S 





SAVORY, Inc. 


90 Alabama St., Dept. AN, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Owned and Managed by The Republic Metalware Co. 
Makers of Quality Cooking Equipment for 90 Years. 











The Perfect Salesman 


Resourcefulness—The resourceful salesman thinks 
himself around difficulties. 

When things go wrong, when he gets “stalled,” he 
doesn’t get discouraged. Neither does he drive blindly 
ahead. 

He figures out a new plan of action—a “change of 
pace,” you might call it. 

In the Tunney-Dempsey fight at Chicago Tunney had 
to change his plan of action at. least twice or he would 
have lost the World’s Heavyweight Championship. 

Up till the seventh round Tunney had fought a cau- 
tious, yet not a defensive battle. It looked like he would 
get the decision. 

Suddenly—in the seventh round—before We who saw 
the fight could realize what had happened — Jack 
“cracked” Gene! Wham! Wham! Wham! Wham! 
Wham! Wham! Six times! . . . in the stomach, on the 
chin—so fast you could scarcely see the blows. Gene 
crumpled and went down. 

Even though Tunney got to his feet again, it looked as 
if he was “licked.” But he wasn’t. 

For perhaps sixty seconds Jack chased him around 
the ring, daring him to stand up and fight. But Gene 
was “riding his bicycle.” You see, he was resourceful. 

Before that famous seventh round was over Tunney 
had recovered his poise. 

He entered the eighth round realizing that from there 
on, unless he became the aggressor, Dempsey would be 
awarded the decision. 

So—in the eighth, ninth and tenth—Gene took the 
offensive. He had Jack defending himself all the time. 
When the fight ended, Dempsey was in bad shape, so 
Tunney got the verdict. 

Only Tunney’s resourcefulness saved him! 

And that’s what saves many a salesman his job— 
resourcefulness. 










* * * 


“Fight.”-—It is perhaps unnecessary to say that a great 
salesman is always a fighter. He might be as resource- 
ful a man as ever lived, but if he didn’t take and assume 
the aggressive 90 per cent of the time his sales record 
would look pretty sick. 

“Fighting,” however, is not quarreling or “licking” 
the prospect with a torrent of words and gestures. 

That kind of fighting /oses business. 

The kind of fighting we refer to is mental, rather 
than physical. 

And it gets the business! 

—Henri, Hurst & McDonald News Letter. 


The Man Behind the Counter 


(Continued from page 74) 


If the store develops a big hardware business and 
keeps open longer hours than ordinarily, with greater 
demand upon the nerves and patience and temper of the 
salesmen during the holiday season, it is harder for 
everybody on the force to keep sweet. 

Isn’t it worth while for the sake of the business and 
for the sake of harmony during the busy season and for 
the sake of being able and fit to enjoy Christmas when 
it comes, to take better care of yourself while under the 
exceptional strain? ; 

The wise salesman cuts out some of the non-essentials 
and postpones the dates that mean late hours, and $0 
prevents that reaction that sometimes temporarily wrecks 
him for the week following Christmas. 



































